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CHAPTER I. 

ON WOBDS, AND WHAT THEY TELL US IN A 

SENTENCE. 

1. When we speak, we do so to let others 
know what is going on in our minds, what we 
are thinking about ; and we do this bj means of 
sounds which we call words. If we wish to tell 
others something, not aloud but in writing, we 
use words which are not sounds but which are 
expressed by means of letters or signs. These 
written words are of great use, for we cannot 
always be with the people to whom we want to 
tell something. For instance, I want to tell you 
something about English grammar, and I have to 
use written words in order to do so. If I were 
with you I should use the same words, but then 
I should express them by means of sounds. And 
because you have learnt them by practice, you 
would know what the sounds meant ; just as now, 
through practice, you know what the written 
words mean. If I were to use written words or 
sounds that you did not know by practice, yOu 
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would not know what I meant; for written 
words and sounds have no meaning of their very 
own^ but only such a meaning as we are in the 
habit and practice of giving them. If I say or 
write "3f 0^ ii ca aller let/' you do not understand 
me^ because you are not accustomed to the 
words. But a child in the West Indies, who is 
accustomed to the words, would understand me 
just as well as you do when I say, '^ I was going 
there." 

2. Now suppose you are thinking about your 
dog, and you want to tell us something about him. 
Suppose you say, " My dog bites a beggar some- 
times ;" we understand what you tell us. But let 
us go further, and try if we can^t say what each 
word you have used tells us by itself. Suppose 
you leave out '* my," and say, " Dog bites a 
beggar sometimes," we should not know which 
dog you meant. But if you said " your dog," 
or '' John's dog bites a beggar sometimes," we 
should understand — ^we should know which dog 
you meant ; only it would be a different dog each 
time. So we see that ^^ my " tells us which dog 
you are speaking about; just as in the other 
cases " your " and ^^ John's " tell us which dog. 

Next, suppose you leave out ^^ dog," and say, 
" My bites a beggar sometimes," we should not 
now understand what bites the beggar ; for you 
haven't told us its name. If you said, '' My cat " 
or ''My rabbit bites a beggar sometimes," we 
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should understand^ because you have iiamed 
what it is that bites the beggar ; only the biter 
would be different each time. So we see that 
''dog" is the name of what you are speaking 
about, just as in the other cases ''cat" and " rab- 
bit " are names. 

Suppose you leave out " bites," and say, " My 
dog a beggar sometimes," we should not know 
what your dog does. If you said "My dog 
chases," or " My dog frightens a beggar some- 
times," we should understand, because you have 
told us what your dog does. So we see that 
" bites " tells what that which you are speaking 
about does ; just as, in the other cases, " chases " 
and " frightens " tell us what the dog does. 

So, if we go on in the same way, we shall find 
out that "a" tells us how many beggars, and 
" beggar " tells the name of what the dog bites, 
and "sometimes" tells when the dog bites a 
beggar. 

8. Now, before we can go any further, if you 
want to learn, and your master wants to teach 
you properly about words, you and he must take 
a great many sayings and go through them care- 
fully, word by word, and decide what each word 
tells you in the saying to which it belongs. You 
must not think that the same word will always tell 
you the same thing in whatever saying you find 
it. Indeed you will soon see that this is not the 
case. For example : " John strikes you with his 
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fist;^^ "Strikes are ruining all our trades.^' In 

the first, " strikes " tells us what John does ; in 

the second, '' strikes'' tells us the name of what 

are ruining all our trades. So again, notice what 

the words in italics in the following sayings tell 

us: — 

**Ifi8h with a pin for the fish in the brook." 

" I hope yoa will come ; bat my hope is of little use." 

" I salt the cod with salt ; and then it becomes salt fish." 

And BO on. No, the same words in the same 
sayings even will very often tell us different 
things. We can only decide what they tell us in 
the particular case we are working at ; and that 
is all we want to do with them at present. But 
what we shall find is that a great many words 
will tell us the same hind of thing. For instance, 
amongst the words we were working at in 
Section 2, we found that "mj/^ "your,'' and 
"John's," all told us which dog we were speak- 
ing about; that "dog," "cat," and "rabbit" 
were all names; and that " bites," " chases," and 
" frightens " all told us what the dog does. And 
the more sayings we take, the more words we 
shall find which tell us the same kind of thing. 

4. Now, the next thing we have to do is to 
arrange all the words which tell us the same 
hind of thing together. We must place them in 
groups or classes, just as at school we place boys 
or girls who can do the same arithmetic or 
history, in the same groups or classes j and then 
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we must give the classes names to know one 
class from another. 

At first you may think ^' there are so many 
"kuniredlA and thousands of words in English 
books^ I shall have to arrange them in hundreds 
of classes at leasts and it will take me all my life 
to arrange them all in classes/' This certainly 
would be a very terrible business^ almost as hard 
as haying to arrange all the straws in a haystack 
according to their lengths. But you will soon 
find that you will only want nineteen classes to 
arrange your words in. And when you have 
arranged some three or four hundred words in 
them^ and have found that they all belong to one 
or another of these nineteen classes, you need 
not trouble yourself further. You may take it 
for granted that all English words may be 
arranged in them.. But if some day you find any 
words which won't be arranged in this way, then 
you must write a book and tell us all about 
them, for they will be very wonderful and rare 
words. 

6. But before we go any further I want you to 
learn another word instead of saying.'' This 
word is sentence. It is a more convenient word 
for ua to use, because all people who write about 
words and language use it, so we had better use 
it too. A sentence, then, is the name we give to 
the words by which ^.ny one tells us anything, so 
that we can understand him. So, when you said. 
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'' My dog bites a beggar sometimes/' you made 
a seniencey but not when you said, ^^ Dog bites a 
beggar sometimes/' or " My dog a beggar some- 
times/' because you left out words without which 
we couldn't understand you at all. 

And now let us take one or two sentences 
from a nice story like one of Mrs. Ewing's, and 
put all the words in classes according as they tell 
us the same Jcind of thing. 

" We played at castles and houses once, and twice, and 
many times ; and if we were tired of the houses, we went 
to the seaside then for change of air by the brook which 
ran past the field. Sandy and I took off our shoes and 
stockings, and were two bathing- women, and we bathed 
Ferronet our dog, which he did not always like much ; 
and Bichard sat on the bank and was a ' tripper,' who 
looked at us through a telescope. And before we went 
down to the brook we made beautiEal jam of large hips 
and haws from the hedge at the top of the field, and 
put it into acorn capSf and took it with us, because the 
children liked roly-polies at the seaside. And Perronet 
barked at the little fishes in the water and said. Boh ! 
Who are youP Where do you liveP Boh! And so the fishes 
were frightened, and they darted away." — (^Slightly 
changed from " Our Field") 

1. Words which are names, and refer to other 
names, 
we, I, he, us, it, you, they. 

2 Words which tell us what things do. 

played, went, ran, took-off, bathed, did like, sat, 
looked, made, put, took, liked, barked, said, 
darted. 
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* 

3. Words which join words. 

at, of, to, for, by, past, on, through, from^ into, 
with, in. 

4. Words which are names. 

castles, houses, times, seaside, change, air, brook, 
field, Sandy, shoes, stockings, bathing-women, 
Perronet, dog, Eichard, bank, tripper, telescope, 
jam, hips, haws, hedge, top, cups, children, roly- 
polies, fishes, water. 

5. Words which join sentences. 

and, if, before, because. 

6. Words which tell us how many times. 

once, twice, always.* 

7. Words which tell us how many, or how much. 

many, two, a, large, little. 

8. Words which tell us what is done to things. 

were frightened. 

9. Words which point out names. 

she, our.. 

10. Words which tell us when. 

then. 

11. Words which are names, refer to other names, 

and join sentences, 
which, who. 

12. Words which tell us what things are, or in 

what condition they are. 

were tired, were, was, are, do live. 

13. Words which tell us how, or how much. 

not, much. 

• J^ofe. — Words like '* always," ** sometimes," etc., 
may be put down as telling us "kovo many tvmea or as 
telling us on hovo many occasions. 
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14. Words which tell us where. 

down, away. 

15. Words which tell us what sort of things we 

are speaking about, 
beantifal, acorn. 

16. Words which are exclamations. 

boh! 

17. Words which are names, refer to other names, 

and ask questions. 

who. 

18. Words which tell us why. 

so. 

19. Words which ask questions about ''time/' 

"place," "manner." 
where. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON CLASSES OF WORDS, PARTS OF SPEECH, AND 

THEIR DEFINITIONS. 

1. Now, when you have gone through a great 
many sentences, and have found out what every 
word tells us in its sentence, and arranged the 
words in classes according as they tell us the 
same kind of thing, you will be ready to go on 
and think about giving the classes names. It 
will be much shorter and handier for each class 
to have a name. For instance, it is much shorter 
and handier to say, " This word is a so-and-so," 
instead of saying, '^ This word belongs to the class 
which tells us what sort of thing we are speaking 
about." Just as at school it is much handier 

JL'^OT each class to have a name, instead of our 
having to say, " The class which does so much 
Arithmetic, and so much History, and so much 
Geography." So, what we have now to do is to 
go through the classes we have made and to give 
them names. 

2. First, we will take the class of words which 
tell U8 the names of things. The name given to 
this class is Noun, which is only another word 
for name. 

Now, I daresay, if you have been very careful 

B 
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and attentive, you will have noticed that the 
names or nouns which you have found are not all 
of the same kind exactly. Some names, you will 
hava noticed, belong to only one particular per- 
son, or place, or animal, at a time. So, in the 
sentence at the end of the last chapter, Sandy is 
the name of a particular boy, and Perronet the 
name of a particular dog ; or again, London and 
Brighton are the names we give to particular 
places. There may be other Saiulies, and Per- 
ronets, and Londons ; but when we use these 
names we mean at the time a particular boy, a 
particular dog, and a particular place. So we 
call names like these proper names, or proper' 
nouns, because they are the ow7i natnes of what 
we are speaking about^ and ovni is the meaning 
of ffroprr. Then we have uaiiies like ccusffr, and 
Itoase, and //«/(/, whii'li we don't give to only one 
thing, but to all tilings of tlie same kind. So^ 
when we call a buildiii^* a ''n.<fJr or a JiouKOy we 
don^t distinguish it from oilier buildings exactly 
like it, but only from other buildings not like it. 
If WQ want to speak of a particular castle or a 
particular house, we must give it a proper name, 
a name of its own, as Kenilworth Gastle, or HoU 
land House, So we see that names like castle and 
house belong to a great many things of the same 
kind ; they are names common to them all. So 
we call them common nouns. 

Then again, you will have found names which 
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are not like either proper nouns or common nouns. 
For instance, we may be speaking abouft snow, 
and having seen that it is white, we want to men- 
tion this quality which it possesses, and we call 
it whiteness ; or we say about a high tree, that it 
has height. So again, we may s6e some one run- 
ning, and we speak about a race, or running. Or 
some one is cruel, and we speak of his a^iielttj. 
Or we speak of the states in which things are, 
and use the names weariness, sleepy happiness, 
anger. All these are names which we use when 
we speak of the qualities, or actions, or states of 
things, apart from tho things themsolvos. They 
are not the names of particular things, nor names 
of a great many things at the sain^ time. We 
call tlieiu ((hs'trarf noints, br<'ause, when we use 
theiu, we fft/rc 'f/'f/y, or nlKsirart, these qmiHilftt^ 

arh'o}l.<, or shtfry fVoiU tll(» lllillUfS which pOKSCSv 

tlioni, n.ud spcnk oftlicni a]):iri* ])y tljomsclvos. 

So wc so<» there nrc iliroe kinds of nnmis : prti- 
per, common, and abstract. 

3. Now, I daresay, some of you, in going 
through the words of a sentence, may at first 
have noticed that there were three kinds of 
names, and so have made three classes of 
them ; and then, afterwards noticing that they 
were all names, though of different kinds, you 
decided to put them all in one class. Well now, 
if we go through the classes we have formed, and 
examine them more closely, we shall find that 
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some of them are really so alike that we may put 
these together to form one big class. 

We have one class which tells us vihai sort of 
things we are speaking about, another which tells 
how many things, and a third which tells us which 
things we are speaking about. The words in each 
of these classes point out to us some fact about 
the things to which they refer. In the sentence 
at the end of Chapter I. " beautiful '' points out 
that the ^'jam ^' possessed '^beauty/^ suid" littW 
the size of the " fishes '^ ; " ma.ny '^ points out 
the number of " times/^ and " two '^ the number 
of " bathing- women ^^ ; '' the '^ points out which 
"fieW or which ^^ brook/' and "our^^ which 
'^ shoes " and which ^' dog.^^ All these words 
point out things ; so we may class them together. 
We call them Adjectives ; and we see that there 
are three kinds of adjectives — those which tell us 
ivhat sort, or adjectives of quality ; those which tell 
us how many and how much, or adjectives of num^ 
ber or quantity ; and those which tell us which, or 
distinguishing adjectives, 

' 4. So again, we find we have put down in 
separate classes words which are names and refer 
to other names ; words which are namies, refer to 
other names, and join sentences ; and words which 
are names, refer to other names, and ask ques- 
tions. We might have placed all these with the 
nouns; but we shall find it better to make a 
group of them by themselves, because they do 
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not tell us clearly of themselves what they mean ; 
we have to refer to other names to find out that. 
We call them Pbonouns, because they act for 
nouns. We might say they BianA for nouns, 
because we can take them away and put in their 
places the nouns to which they refer. Instead 
of saying, " John says he is a good boy now," we 
might say, " John says John is a good boy now ; " 
but it would be awkward to go on repeating 
such an emphatic word as ^' John." Instead of 
saying, " John had to go to bed, tvhich he did 
not like," we might say, "John had to go to 
bed, and to go to bed he did not like." Some- 
times the pronouns refer to particular persons or 
animals ; as, in the sentence we have been using, 
"7" refers to the person speaking, 'Wie" to 
" Perronet," '^ you" to the fishes. Then we call 
them personal pr&iiouns. Sometimes they point 
out things to distinguish them from others, as 
" this is the book I want, not that." Then we 
call them demonstrative or pointing-out pronouns. 
Sometimes they only refer very vaguely to things 
which have not been named, as " any one could 
hear that somebody was knocking at the door." 
Then we call them indefinite pronouns. When 
they join or relate one sentence to another, as in 
*' I want the apple which lies there," we call 
them relative pronouns. And lastly, when they 
ask questions, as in " Who are you ? What do 
you mean T " we call them interrogative pro^^ 
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nouns^ So we see there are five kinds of pro- 
nouns : personal, dpniovafrafh^o^'infJ^fivif^, rplnfivp. 

•"». Next, we have words wlilch tell, us trJttii tt 
fJtIiht >lo^\<, vhiti (ft iim*' t'j iiy and ///. \vh*>f- .<talf // 
i>\ All these ussert- or deA-ldrt' something aboui 
that of which we are speaking ; so we may group 
them together. We call them Verbs. In the 
first case, the verb states the action as being 
done by that of which we speak ; in the second, 
as being done to it or suffered by it. We shall 
not call them different kinds of verbs, because 
you must have noticed, and we shall see still 
clearer later on, that the second is only a differ- 
ent form of the first. We call them verbs of 
action. The other verbs, which tell us in what 
state a thing is, we shall call verbs of state or 
condition. So we see there are two kinds of 
verbs : verbs of action^ and verbs of state or con- 
dition. At first you may be a little puzzled, and 
say, " But an adjective asserts or declares about 
a thing, just as a verb does. If I say, ^ The 
black man comes here,' I assert of the man that 
he is blacli', just as when I say, ' The man is 
black.^ " Yes ; but notice the difference. When 
you say, " The black man,^^ you assert that he is 
black as a known fact by ivhich ive may recognise 
him. When you say, " The man is black,^^ you 
assert something about the man which we are not 
supposed to know till you tell us. So you see 
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though arljertives and verbs both nsprrf, they 
assert in v^tv diff^Teni wavs. hulee^l, mH tlie 
woinIs we liMve 1»<*«mi «'oiisIil(M*iii»r in a. I'fMMniu sense 
assert, but .mII assort in (liHVi-enl wavs. "It is onlv 
in tlie ea^^e of iht^ verb rliat we b}iV(» nn assertion 
>vliioli is jiieaut as a new bit of infuruialioii. 

6. We have now to consider words which tell 
us hoiu many timesj ivhen^ how, or how much, 
whoi-e, and why. These are all used to tell us the 
conditions under which an action takes place. 
The first tells the condition of liow many times — 
as, " He ran back twice, or often j '* the second, of 
tims simply — as, " He returned yesterday ; " the 
third, of manner and degree — as, ^'He fought 
hravely, and was much honoured ; '' the fourth, of 
pZace — as, " He went tlie^-e;'^ the fifth, of cause — 
as, "He fell sick; therefore he returned home/^ 
There are other conditions, no doubt, under which 
actions take place ; but they will be found to be 
more or less connected with those we have given, 
so it is not generally thought necessary to add 
any others to our list. 

You see then that, as all tlieso classes tell us 
the conditions under which an action takes place, 
we may group them together and give them one 
name. We call them Adverbs, and you see also 
that there are six principal kinds of adverbs ; of 
repetition, of time, of manner, of degree, of place, 
oi caiise. The most important of these are of 
time, of place, and of manner and degree ; so that 
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we sometimes describe adverbs as telling us 
when, where, and how an action takes place. 

Adverbs of degree, besides telling us the con- 
dition under which an action takes place, are also 
used to tell us the condition of degree with re- 
gard to adjectives and other adverbs — as in, ^' He 
was very strong, and fought very bravely, yet he 
was little loved.^' In "He was very wisely glad,^' 
we find an adverb of manner used with an adjec- 
tive; but we do not very commonly use phrases 
of this kind. 

7. Next we take the words which join other 
words, and wo call them Prepositions. We shall 
notice that prepositions always join nouns or pro^ 
nouns to other words ; sometimes to other nouns 
or pronouns — as, " This is the Tower of London;" 
" I met those of them who returned, one of whom 
was sorely wounded ; '' sometimes to verbs — as, 
'^ I struck him ivith a stone, or with this ; " some- 
times to adjectives — ^as, " He was a boy very fond 
of his dinner ; " sometimes to adverbs — as, " This 
was enough /or his purpose " 

8. Then we have words which join sentences ; 
and these we call conjunctions, or joining words. 

You may say "Why, prepositions are alsoyoi7i- 
171^ words. Hadn't we better put prepositions 
and conjunctions together? Besides, conjunc- 
tions very often seem to join words, and I am 
sure they do sometimes." Well, there is some 
reason in this ; but if we think over the matter 
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carefully we shall see these two kinds of words 
are really very diflFerent. A preposition joins 
words to show us the relation between them. So, 
in the sentences we have given above, of joins 
London to Tower, to show which tower ; with joins 
stone to struck, to show what the stone had to do 
with the action of striking ; for joins purpose to 
enough, to show how far this was enough. Con- 
junctions, on the other hand, join sentences or 
assertions, sometimes to show the relation be- 
tween them, sometimes not; as in, '^ John went 
to town, and Mary remained at home,^' ''I re- 
mained indoors, because it was raining.^^ When 
you say, " John and Mary went to market,^' and 
does not really join Mary to John ; it really joins 
two assertions, namely, "John went to market,^* 
and '' Mary went to market ; " but as the mean- 
ing is quite clear without repeating the assertion, 
— the assertion being the same in both cases, — we 
omit one for shortness' sake. Again, when you 
say, " Not Henry but William won the race,'' you 
really make two assertions, namely, " Henry did 
not win the race,'' and '^ William won the race;" 
and you join them by hut. We do not express 
the assertion '' won the race " in both cases, be- 
cause our meaning is quite clear without doing 
BO ; but wo do really make the assertion none the 
less. Indeed, we may lay it down as a general 
rule, that we always shorten the assertion in one 
case or the other as far as we can without spoil- 
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ing the sense. From the frequent nse, however, 
*^i this slioi-(tM)e(i form of t'xpres.si-m we liNve 
roriie to use con junctions in :*, lew f:»miliar plirjises 
ro join words, \\\\\ imt sen!en«'^\*i- us in, '' lour 
:ind foiii- is eloflil/' ''^ TJiev walked tNV«» Jiud two," 
'• 'J'hev aielmsbaiid and wife." Hut these eases 
are very few in number; while, moreover, we 
should particularly notice that, when a conjunc- 
tion does join words, it never causes either of the 
words to aflTect the other in any way j while a 
preposition always does so. And again, the con- 
junctions, when they join sentences without 
showing the relation between them, do not really 
form part of either sentence, and so may be 
omitted without spoiling the sense, and often so 
as to improve it considerably. But prepositions 
can never be so omitted. 

The following are two good examples of the 
sense being improved by the omission of con- 
junctions :-^ 

" Thou stretchedst out thy hand — the earth swallowed 
them." 

" Charity beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.** 

9. Last of all, we have words which are excla- 
mations. These we call Interjections, because 
they are thrown amongst the words of a sentence, 
without forming really a part of it. This we can 
see, because we can omit the exclamations with- 
out spoiling the sense. 
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10. We liave now gone througU all our 
ninptppn rlafssos, and arrjuicrorl tlioiii in oig-ht 

ill tli^ni n.iv nil |)}irr> of a <eiii(M)re or speerli ; 
>:o we are in llie liMl>if <»t* ealliniif tlie eiofln 
groups (»f AYords the khh'i' takts ok srnK«'H. 
We have seen that, before we can decide in 
which group or ^art of speech we must place a 
particular word, we must first decide xvluxt it tells 
us in its sentence ; and according as it tells us 
this or that, we place it in this or that group. 
Supposing you were asked "To what part of 
speech does ' plough ' belong ? '' All you could 
answer would be, "Let me know the sentence 
in which it occurs, and then Til decide/' You 
can't say to what part of speech a word belongs 
unless you know the speech or sentence of which 
it forms a part. If a word does not form part of 
a speech or sentence, then it is no part of speech. 
For instance, " plough " belongs to more than 
one part of speech in the following : " We 
stopped at the ^ Plough^ for refreshment, and 
there we saw my father's plough, and the men 
who plough my father's plough lands with ifc." 

11. Now that we have arrived ab our eight 
parts of speech, and have given them names, the 
best thing we can do is to give a brief descrip- 
tion of each. Some, like the adjective, consist of 
several classes, each with a description of its 
own. What we must try to do, then, is to give 
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a description to each part of speech that shall 
include all its classes. You will have to learn 
these descriptions or definitions by heart for 
future use, so we must try and make them as 
short as possible, as clear as possible, and as 
complete as possible. We will go through them 
in order, and state the classes under each. 

(1) NOUN. A noun is the name of anything. 

A proper noun is the name of any particular 
person, place, animal, or thing. 

A common noun is a name given in common 
to everything of the same class or kind. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality, 
action, or state. 

(2) ADJECTIVE. An adjective is a word used 

with a name to point out or describe the 
thing named. 

There are three kinds; viz., adjectives of 
quality, of quantity, and distinguishing 
adjectives* 

(3) PBONOUN. A pronoun is a word which acts 

as a name, and refers to another name. 

There are five kinds of pronouns; viz., 
personal, demonstrative, indefinite, relative, 
and interrogative pronouns. 
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(4) VERB. A verb is a word which asserts or 

declares what a thing does, what is done to 
it, or in what state or condition it exists. 

There are two kinds of verbs ; viz., verbs of 
action J and verbs of state or condition, 

(5) ADVERBS. An adverb is a word which de- 

scribes the condition under which an 
action takes place or a fact is stated. 

There are six kinds of adverbs ; viz., adverbs 
of repetition, of time, of manner, of degree, 
of place, and of cause, 

m 

(6) PREPOSITION. A preposition is a word 

which joins nonns and prononns to other 
words in a sentence. 

(7) CONJUNCTION. A conjunction is a word 

that joins sentences, 

(8) INTERJECTION. An interjection is an ex- 

clamation. 

12. You will now be able to manage exercises 
like the following. And it would be well for 
you to do a great many before attempting to go 
on. You must learn to be able to decide to 
what part of speech^ and to what class of that 
part of speech, a word belongs promptly and 
without mistake. This you can only learn by 
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practice. You must never jump at your con- 
clusion, and then patch up a reason for it. You 
must state what you observe, and then draw 
yout conclusion from your observation. 



Exercise I. 
In the following sentence state what each word 
tells us, and then decide on its part of speech. 

** John jumped on the back of his brother's horse." 



IFoyJ. 



John 

jumped 
on 

the 



Ohsei'vatton. 



] 



Oonclasioii,, 



of 
his 



tells us the name of what 

Jumped 
tells us what John did 
joins hack {ojtfmpeH 
points out hnrl' 
tells us tlie name of wliat 

•lohi} Jti H'ffff'il on 
joins Jtor<e to harJ: 
points out hintltcr 



brother's* points out kvrs 



horse 



tells us the name of what 
Jolinjumj^ed on tlie hack of 



noun 

verb 

preposition 
atijective 

noun 

preposition 
adjective 
adjective 

noun 



Exercise II. 

In the following sentence state fully what each 
word tells us, and then decide on its part of 
speech, and its class. 

* Note, — The teacher should clearly explain how 
hrotlier is a noun, and hrother*8 a distinguishing word or 
adjective. 
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" The Speaker ruled that the House was out of order." 


Word. 


OhstTvaiimi, 


1 

CoHclusion, 


The 


points out SpeaJccr 


adjective — 


. 




distinguishing 


Speaker 


name of a particular 




I 


person in the House 






of Commons 


noun — proper 


ruled 


tells us what the Speahei' 






did 


verb — of action 


that 


joins tli/o House was out 




i 


of order to the Speiihor 






ruled 


conjunction 


the 


points out House 


adjective- 
distinguishing 


House 


name of a particular 






assembly 


noun — ^proper 


was (sut of 


tolls UB the state in 




ordqr) * 


which the House iras 


verb— of state 


out of 


joins order to tvoft 


prepcsition 


order 


Jiamt* of tlio stale in 






which tite Houi<*- <(v/« 


noun — {ibslract 



* Sole. - it will be well lor the pupil always to take 
with a verb of state all the other words which go with it 
to form covi>plete sense. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON PHRASES AND SENTENCES. 

1. You must have noticed in tlie sentences you 
have had to consider^ that sometimes some of the 
words go together to form one sense. For in- 
stance, in the sentence, " John loved to sleep on 
warm summer nights under the haystack in the 
meadow,'^ '^ on wainn summer nights '^ go together 
to tell us when John loved to sleep under the hay- 
stack; under the haystack go together to tell us 
where John loved to sleep ; and in the meadow go 
together to tell us which haystack. When words 
go together to form one sense, in this way, they are 
said to form a phrase. You will notice that the 
words of a phrase do not form a complete state- 
ment in themselves. They help towards forming 
a complete statement or sentence, and may often 
be replaced by a single word ; so, " On a sudden 
he turned and fled,^^ may be changed to ^^ Suddenly 
he turned and fled,^^ without in any way altering 
the meaning. So, on the other hand, a single 
word may often be changed to a phrase ; instead 
of, " During a country visit he loved running and 
jumping/^ we might write, ^' During a visit to the 
country he loved to run and to jump J^ 

2. You see now what sort of thing 2k phrase is; 
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and you also see that phrases^ just as the words 
in Chapter I., always tell us something in a sen^ 
tence. So we may group them, as we grouped 
words, according as they tell us the same hind of 
thing in a sentence. 

Next, you see that phrases tell us just the 
same kind of things that words do. 0;i warm 
summer nights^ tells us wlien John loved to sleep 
under the haystack ; under the haystack, tells us 
where John loved to sleep ; in the meadow, tolls 
which haystack ; on a sudden, tells us how ho 
turned; to the country, tells us what sort of 
visit ; to run and to jump, tell us the names of 
what he loved to do ; and so on. So you see we 
may give to phrases the same names that we 
gave to the groups of words in Chapter II. ; and 
so we get adveif^h-ph/rases, adjective^phrases, noun* 
phrases, and so on. On warm summer nights and 
under the haystach, therefore, are "adverb- 
phrases;'' in the meadow and to the country, are 
''adjective-phrases;'' on a sudden, is another 
"adverb-phrase;" and to nm and to jump, are 
''noun-phrases." 

3. You must now do two sorts of exercises. 
First, you must practise changing the phrases of 
a sentence into words, and the words into 
phrases ; and then you must state what the 
phrases of a sentence tell us, and decide on 
their names. You must do these exercises in 
the following way: — 
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Exercise I. 

In the following sentence, replace the phrases 
in italics by corresponding words, and the words 
in italics by corresponding phrases. 

"Silently and vdthout hemg seen, Tom greedily gobbled 
up the cakes." 

** Silently and without heing seen, Tom greedily gobbled 
up the cakes "«" Jw silence and unseen, Tom gobbled up 
the cakes in a greedy mcm/ner, 

ExfiBCISE IL 

In the following sentence state what the phrases 
tell ns, and then decide on their names. 

"On rounding the headland the steamer, without 
giving any warning, ran into the ship." 

adverb-phrase 
adverb-phrase 



On rounding 

the headland 

withoutgiving 



any warmng 
ran into 



tells when the steamer 
ran into the ship 

tells how the steamer 
ran into the ship 

tells whoit the steamer 
did 



verb-phrase 



4. We have now to consider sentences from 
another point of view. Some sentences, you will 
notice, make one single statement, and some 
tbake more than one statement. When a sen- 
tence makes one single statement it is called a 
Bvmple sentence. When we make a statement we 
Bay something about something. So we see a 
simple sentence must contain at least two words : 
namely, the name of what we are speaking about, 
that is, a noun, and the word which asserts some- 
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thing about it^ that is^ a verb. This is the very 
simplest form of a sentence. Bat we are not tied 
down to two words when we make a statement ; 
we may use as many as we like ; though^ for the 
sake of clearness it is best not to make the sen- 
tence too long. In the simple sentence given in 
Exercise I. (" Without being seen, Tom greedily 
gobbled up the cakes ''), we see there are nviM 
words; and we might easily put in others and 
make the statement much longer. All we can 
say is, that there must be at least two words ; the 
name-word or noun, and the asserting^word or 
verb. Sometimes, indeed, when we are address- 
ing a person, we leave out the name, if there is 
no chance of a mistake as to whom wo mean. I 
may say to you, '^ Come.'' But in that case the 
word "you'' would be understood. If there 
was any chance of mistake, I should have to put 
in your name ; as, " Come, John." 

5. When a sentence contains more than one 
statement, these statements may either be quite 
independent of one another, or they may refer to 
one another. In the sentence, " Tom seated him- 
self on the ground, and Maggie ran into the 
house to fetch her doll," the statement, "Tom 
seated himself on the ground," is quite inde- 
pendent of the statement, " Maggie ran into the 
house to fetch her doll." But if the sentence 
were, " Tom seated himself on the ground while 
Maggie ran into the house to fetch her doll,'' 
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the second statement wonld tell ns sometting 
about the first; namely, wlien "Tom seated him- 
self on the ground/' The second statement is 
not independent of the first. So that you see we 
get two kinds of sentences which contain more 
than one statement. One, in which the state- 
ments are quite independent of one another— 
which we call a compound sentence ; and the other, 
in which the statements are not independent— 
which we call a complex sentence. We are not 
limited to only two statements in either case. 
We may have as many as we like ; but for the 
sake of clearness it is best not to cram one sen- 
tence with too many statements. 

Sometimes we have compound and complex 
sentences mixed together, as in the following 
example, ''while Tom was trying to catch the 
dog his foot slipped, and Maggie screamed and 
cried because she was so frightened.^' Indeed, 
it is a very common thing to mix the sentences 
in this way ; but you will not find any difficulty 
with them, if you set down all the statements and 
then consider whether they are independent, or 
whether any of them refer to others. So, in the 
above sentence, the statements are, (1) " Tom was 
trying to catch the dog ; " (2) '' his foot slipped ; 
(3) '* Maggie screamed ; '' (4) " (Maggie) cried ; 
(5) '' she was so frightened.'' The first refers to 
the second, and tells us when '' his foot slipped ; " 
but the third and fourth are independent of them 



if 

9J 
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both^ and of one another ; while the fifth refers 
to the third and fourth, and tells us vihy " Maggio 
screamed and cried." So you see we have a 
mixture of independent statements, and of state- 
ments which refer one to another {d^e'nd&l^i 
statements, as we sometimes call them), or of 
cow/p(mnA and complex sentences. 

6. But we have still another thing to notice 
about complex sentences. One of the statements 
always refers to another, tells us something about 
it. In the above sentence. Statement (1) tells us 
when " his foot slipped." Statement (5) tells us 
why " Maggie screamed and cried." Or again, 
in the complex sentence, "The horse which I 
bought has fallen lame,^' the statement or sen- 
tence " which I bought " points out which horse, 
and in " ' Dead men tell no tales ' is not always 
true," the statement or sentence, *' Dead men tell 
no tales " gives us the name (so to speak) of what 
" is not always true ; " we assert about it, that it 
''is not always true." If we refer to the defini- 
tions of the parts of speech given in Chapter II., 
we see that these statements or sentences tell us 
things just of the same kind as the adverb, the 
adjective, and the noun ; so that for convenience 
we may call the dependent statements of a com- 
plex sentence adverb-senten^s, adjective-sentences, 
and noun-sentences. We shall not find that there 
are any other kinds. As in the case of words and 
phrases, we decide on the names we give to 
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depc7ident sentences simply and solely from what 
they tell us. 

7. You can now manage exercises of the follow- 
ing kinds. First, you will be given several sen- 
tences and be asked to divide them into their 
separate statements^ to say whether any of the 
statements refer to any others, and then to decide 
whether the sentences are simple^ complex, com" 
pound, or mixed complex and compound* Next, 
you will have exercises of this kind : — 

In the following sentence, say what the state- 
ment in italics tells us, and then decide on its 
name. 

" I turned down the road which led to the church,^* 

Sentence. Observation, Conclusion. 

which led to the I tells us which I adjective- sentence, 
church I road I 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. We are not done with sentences yet. We 
have still to notice some important facta aboat 
them and the words which form them. A sen- 
tence, we have seen, is the name we give to the 
words by means of which somebody tells another 
something so as to be clearly understood. ' The 
words must make complete sense, or they do not 
form what we call a " sentence.'^ As a sentence 
then tells us something about something, we see 
that we can divide it into two parts, namelyj the 
something of which we speak, and what we say 
about it. The first part we call the stibject, and 
the second the predicate. 

If we speak about a thing, we must name it ; 
so the subject must contain the name of a thing 
or a noun. So also, if we speak about a thing, if 
we make an assertion about a thing, we must 
use a word that asserts, that tells what the thing 
does, what is done to it, or in what state or 
condition it is ; that is, we must use a verb. A 
sentence in its simplest form must therefore 
contain two words, as, for instance, " Dogs bark." 
'' Dogs " are what we speak about ; therefore the 
word dogs is the subject. We say or assert about 
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them that they "bark;" therefore ho/rk is the 
predicate or assertion. 

2. But we may want to point out or describe 
the " dogs " we are speaking about. Then we 
must add some word or words which describe 
" dogs,'' that is an adjective or an adjective-phrase, 
or both. So we may say, "My dogs bark;'' 
" John's dogs bark ; '' " The dogs of the farm 
bark ; '' and so on. Here the subjects, or things 
of which we speak, are "My dogs,'' "John's 
dogs," and " The dogs of the farm." 

Again, we may want to describe what the 
"dogs" do in some way — to ssi.jwhen they "bark," 
how they " bark," where they " bark," and so on. 
Then we must use some word or words which 
describe the conditions of tinier manner, place, 
etc., under which an action takes place. That is, 
we must use an adverb, or an adverb-phrase, or 
both. So we may say " My dogs bark now ; " 
" John's dogs bark very loudly ; " " Here the 
dogs of the farm bark at night" In these cases 
the assertions we make, or the predicates, are 
" bark now," " bark very loudly," " bark here at 
night." 

We might go on adding describing words and ' 
phrases to our subject and predicate to any ex- 
tent. The only thing to stop us is, that we should 
always try to make what we say as simple and 
clear as we can, and we cannot do this if we 
cram our sentences too full of words. 
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S. But all words wliich assert what a thing 
does^ do not state the action completely by them- 
selves. If I said, *' Tom struck/' you would 
naturally ask '' What ? '' or " Whom f '' The 
action stated by "struck'^ passes on from "Tom'' 
to something or somebody else. It is not an 
action that ^^Tom" performs apart by himself. 
He does it to something else, or somebody else. 
To complete the sense, therefore, or to state the 
action completely, we must add the name of the 
thing or person which the action concerns as well 
as *' Tom." We must say, " Tom struck iliQ 
iabXe}^ or '^ Tom struck Henry, or me," or some- 
thing of this sort. This other thing or person 
which we must name besides the subject, — this 
thing or person which suffers the action, which 
is the object of the action, to which the action 
passes on, — we call the ohjed. Verbs whose 
action passes on in this way to something or 
somebody beyond the doer, are called transitive 
verba. 80, in the sentences just given, the objects 
are in the one case " the table," in the other, 
" Henry" and " me." The subject in both cases 
is "Tom;" the predicate in the first case is, 
** struck the table," and in the second is, " struck 
Henry." Of course, too, the object, being a thing 
or person, may have words added to describe it, 
that is, adjectives or adjective phrases. We may 
say, " Tom struck the big table," or " the table by, 
the wall" 
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4. Again^ some aotions affeot^ not two things 
only^ but pass on to affect a third. If I say ^^ I 
gave a book/^ you ask ^^ To whom ? '' To make 
my statement complete, I must say^ ^^ I gave a 
book to Mary,'' or, " I gave Mary a book/' Here 
then we get a second object of the action. The 
first object, which directly suffers the actioUj is 
" a book." The second object, which does not 
so directly suffer the action, is " Mary." This 
second object we call the secondary or indirect 
object. So, in the sentence, '* Henry built Mary 
a house," the direct object of the action is '^a 
house;" the secondary or indirect object is 
^' Mary." The way to find out which is the in- 
direct object of two, is to ask yourself, with re- 
gard to the actioD, the question " to or for whom 
or what ? " the answer will always give you the 
indirect object. " Henry built," for whom f For 
Mary^ Then Mary is the indirect object. 

5. Now I want you to notice the difference 
between " I heard the singing woman," and '^ I 
heard the woman singing ;" between " I saw the 
running deer," and '' I saw the deer running." 
In the first case, '^ singing " describes ^^ the 
woman ;" in the second it tells me what I heard 
'^ the woman " doing. In the third, ^' running " 
describes *Hhe deer ;" in the fourth case, it tells 
me what I saw ^' the deer " doing. In the first 
and third cases, then, '' singing " and " running " 
are simply descriptive words. In the second and 
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fourth, " singing *' and ^' running " form part of 
what *' I heard " and '' saw/' What " I heard '' 
was " the woman singing/' what " I saw *' was 
"the deer running/' What I heard is not simply 
the womatij but the woman singing ; what I saw 
is not simply the deer, but the deer running. I 
heard the singing, and saw the running. So that 
the actions of singing and running are really 
as mach objects as the woman and the deer. 
Here then we have what we may call compound 
objeotSj because the two object-words go together 
to form one object. We cannot say " woman " 
is one object, and " singing " another. There is 
but one object, and that is " woman singing.'' 

Instead of saying, "I heard the woman sing- 
ing," and *' I saw the deer running," I might 
have said, " I heard the woman sing/* and " I 
saw the deer nm." So I must call ''woman 
sing " and " deer run " compound objects. 

6. What we have done so far, is to break up 
a sentence into two parts — the subject and the 
predicate. The subject is that of which we 
speak; the predicate, what we say about the 
subject. Then we have examined the subject, 
and found it must consist of a noun (or noun- 
phrase), and may have descriptive words or 
phrases. And we have found that the predicate 
must consist of a verb (or a verb-phrase), and may 
have descriptive words or phrases, and also 
objects. The objects we have found to be of 
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three kinds — direct, indirect, and compound objects. 
This breaking up of the sentence is called analy^ 
sis. To break up the sentence in this way is to 
analyse it. 

7. You must now do some exercises on analy- 
sis. This is the plan you must adopt. 

(1) Divide the sentence into its separate 
statements, and if any of them are noun-sentences, 
or adverb-sentences, or adjective-sentences, say so. 

(2) Take each separate statement or sentence, 
and break it up into subject and predicate, name 
the parts of the subject and the parts of the 
predicate. The following example will give you 
a pattern to go by. 

"Maggie hang on his neck in rather a strangling 
fashion, while his blue-grey eyes wandered towards the 
croft and the river, where he promised himself that he 
would begin to fish to-morrow." 

A. Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling 

fashion. 

B. While his blue-grey eyes wandered towards the croft 

and the river. 
0. Where he promised himself. 
D. That he would begin to fish to-morrow. 

A. Principal sentence. 

B. Adverb-sentence (time), referring to "hung on*' 

in A. 
0. Adjective-sentence {distinguishing), referring to 

" river " in B. 
D. Noun-sentence, object to "promised" in 0. 
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A. 
Subject Maggie noun. 

^hnngon verb-phrase, 

his descriptive of object, 

neck object (direct), 

in rather a \ 
strangling > descriptive of verb (mmuicr), 
fashion J 



Predicate 



B. 

while conjunction, joining B to A. 

{his descriptive of " eyes." 

blue-grey descriptive of *' eyes." 
eyes noun. 

r wandered verb. 

Predicate < towards the croft ) descriptive of verb 
I and the river J {'place), 

0. 

where conjunction, joining C to B. 
Subject he pronoun. 

Predicate \ Pfo«^»fled verb. 

( himself object {Indirect), 

D. 
that conjunction, joining D to G 

Subject he pronoun. * 

{would begin verb-phraae. 
to fish object (cttrecO* 

to-morrow descriptive of verb (time). 



»9 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE FORMS AND THE CHANGES IN FORM 

OF WORDS. 

1. Up to the present we have been consider- 
ing words with regard to their meaning, or rather 
with regard to what duty they perform in a 
sentence. We shall now consider them with 
regard to their different forms and chmges of 
form, 

2. Yon must have noticed that such a word as 
'' dog/' for instance^ sometimes becomes '' dogs 
or "dog's'' or "dogs'." The form "dogs 
denotes that we are speaking of more than one 
in such a sentence as^ ^^ Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite." In the sentence, " The dog's collar fell 
off," the form " dog's " denotes that the collar 
belongs to the " dog " ; and so " dog's " acts as 
an adjective and tells ns which or whose collar. 
So again, in, " The dogs' tongues were hangfing 
out," the form "dogs'" denotes that the 
" tongues " belonged to more than one. 

In the sentence, " I jump better to-day than I 

jvmped yesterday," the form "jumped " denotes 

that the action spoken of took place at a time 

which is past. In " I see which way the cat 

ivmps" the form "jumps " shows that the action 
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ia performed by something spoken of. In *' This 
is a quicker race than the last/' the form '' qoioker'' 
denotes that this race possesses more of the 
quality expressed by ^' quick'' than the last. And 
so on^ and so on. 

3. You will notice that all these changes in 
form take place at the ends of the words^ and 
consist of the addition of a letter or a syllable to 
the ends of the words. They do not properly 
speaking make new words. The additional 
letter or syllable only slightly changes the mean- 
ing of the word to which it is added. These 
additional letters or syllables are called infie^na. 
When we consider the matter further^ we shall 
find that nouns^ pronouns^ adjectives^ yerbSj and 
adverbs all have inflexions of their own. We 
shall consider these inflexions separately in the 
chapters that follow. 

4. The addition of a letter or a syllable to 
the end of a word often causes a change in its 
pronuTudaiion, and so sometimes a change in its 
form. ThuBj ndtion becomes national ; sleep be- 
comes slSpt ; goose becomes gdsling ; and so on. 

In some cases the letter or syllable which used 
A long time ago to be added to a word has dis- 
fippeared altogether^ and the internal change in 
the word does duty for an inflexion. This is 
how we explain such forms as men (for mannis) 
where the ending which really brought about the 
change of a to a has been lost. So too we ez- 
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plain led (once ledde) from Xeai, fed (once fedde) 
from feed; and others of this sort. 

5. English nsed a long time ago to have a 
great many more inflexions than it has now^ and 
these have been lost. Bat it is none the worse off 
on that accoant. It supplies their place by what 
we call relational words, or words which carry ns 
to some other word in the same sentence — ^which 
relate the word in question to some other word. 
Thus : instead of saying, " the dog's collar '* we 
can say, " the collar of the dog.'' Here of does 
the duty, supplies the place of, the ending 's, and 
relates dog to collar, 

6. But there are other changes in the form of 
words, produced by the addition of letters or 
syllables, which are of a far more decided kind. 
Indeed, the change is so great that we may look 
upon the new form as a new word. Of course 
the new word is connected in meaning with the 
old one; but it now represents a new idea. Thus 
from lion we get Hon-ess, where the 'ess denotes 
that we are speaking of a female lion. From man 
we get man-Zy ; from true, truth ; from deed, 
mw-deed; from manly, un-manly ; and so on. 
When this additional letter or syllable is put on 
to the end of a word, we call it a suffix. When 
the additional syllable is put on to the beginning 
of a word, we call it a p^'efix, 

7. Instead of lioness we might say she»l%on, as 
we say she-'hea/r and he-goat. Instead of un^ 
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manly we might say not manly. The words she 
and not do exactly the same duty as ^ess an 
un'. In fact these suffixes and prefixes, which 
now generally mean so little by themselvesj bat 
modify so greatly the words to which they are 
joined^ were once independent words; as 2y in 
Chd'ly and man4y is only a corruption of like in 
Ood^like and man-like. Ful in fea/r-Jul is still an 
independent word. Several prefixes are still 
independent words^ as in t^ncfar-stand; ou^-ca^tj 
ujp'iight, oye^'-flow. 

Bat for the present we will nat say more about 
suffixes and prefixes. Let us keep to iaflexions. 
And to begin with^ let us consider the inflexions 
of a noun. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NOUN. 

In the following sentences state the changes 
you observe in the forms of the nouns, and the 
meaning these changes convey to you. ^ 

" This is the one house of all houses which I long to 
possess. My tent was pitched far from the tents of the 
others. My horse stands still while all the other horses 
are stamping and chafing, and eager to be off. Where 
are your cats ? My caf, you mean, not my cats ; for I 
have but one. After passing St. Mary's church you will 
come to two chwrches close together. When we speak 
of gas in an ordinary way, we mean what we bum to 
give us light. Bat you must remember there are many 
other gases. I can only find one box of all your twenty 
hoxes. I think I must have an eye-lash in my eye, or 
perhaps two eye-lashes. There is a loaf on the table, 
and two loaves are on the chair. My wife and the wives 
of my friends returned together. We have no man to 
lead us, though we are a thousand men in number. 
This lady will come with the other ladies and will leave 
her monkey where monkeys ought to be left—under loch 
and hey or several lochs and heys. Put this potato with 
the other potatoes, this ca/rgo with the other cargoes. 
This is the first canto of the poem. How many cantos 
are there altogether P My one grotto is better than all 
your twenty grottos. My child, run and join the other 
children, and let this sheep join those other sheep. This 
deer is difEerent from those other deer you oftien see, 
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You know what a ra^luB is P well then, circles are equal 
when their radii are equal. A problem may have one 
hypothcsia or several hypotheses, one datum orseyeral 
data.*' 

1. We have now to consider the different 
changes in the forms of nouns, and to state the 
laws which we find these changes obey. 

Number. 

2. When the form of the noun indicates that 
only one thing is spoken of, the noun is said to 
be of the singular number. 

When the form of the noun indicates that more 
than one thing is spoken of, the noun is said to 
be of the plural number. 

3. We find that the plural of a noun is formed 
from the singular, and that the general rule for 
forming the plural is the following : — 

The plural of a noun is formed by adding -s or 
-es to the singular. 

If you read books written a long time ago, 
you will find that the general rule was to add 
'Cs. But as time goes on there is always ian 
endeavour to shorten or simplify the words of 
a language, both when we speak and when we 
write. So, whenever the -s could be sounded at 
the end of a word without the help of the -e, the 
-0 was dropped. But whenever the -s cannot be 
sounded at the end of a word the -e is kept. 
We cannot sound the -9 in boxs and bruslis, so we 
keep the -e and make the plural boxes, brushes. 
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If we go through all the endings of nouns, we 
shall find that we must form the plural by adding 
'68 when the nouns end in Sy z, x, sh, and ch 
(softj Le, as in coach) , for the -9 cannot be sounded 
without the -e after these letters. So we have 
gas-esy church-es, etc. We must also notice that 
nouns ending in (which are all originally 
foreign words), if they have been long in fami- ^ 
liar use, make the plural by adding -esy as 
echo-es, buffalo-eSj potato- es, etc.; hut quartos j 
solos, cantos, etc., because they are less familiar. 
There is another peculiarity you will notice. 
When the noun ends in/or/e, and has I, or any 
long vowel * (except 00) before the /or fe, the / 
is generally changed to v when we add the sign 
of the plural. So we have 



but 



Singular. 


FluraX, 


wife 


wives 


loaf 


loaves 


wolf 


wolves 


turf 


turfs 


hoof 


hoofs 


staff 


staffs 


chief 


chiefs 



The reason for this is, that long ago /and v were 
looked upon as much the same sound or letter ; 

* Note, — The vowel- letters are a, e, i, o, u, and y (not 
at the beginning of a word). 
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or rather tliat the v sound was more common than 
the/ when followed by an 0. Even now, in some 
parts of the country you will hear people say, " It 
is a vine day/' or '' I have vwe vingeraJ' Ton 
will find in old books, that instead of wife and 
life we have wif and lif; and so on. Then -es 
was added for the plural and the / became v. 
In cases like turf, lioof staff, sometimes the / 
became v in the plural and sometimes not. We 
have decided to keep the /; but in the Bible you 
will find staffs always written staves. We write, 
however, fifes, strifes, and reefs, because fives, 
strives, and reeves would be exactly like other 
words which have diflferent meanings. Again, 
when the noun ends in y (nob preceded by a 
vowel) the plural is formed by adding -es and 
changing y into i, as 



Singular. 


Plural, 


lady 


ladies 


fly 


flies 



but 

monkey monkeys 

boy boys. 

You will notice that the -es is not sounded as a 
separate syllable in ladies and fiies. Indeed, we 
used to write ladys Bjxdflys. The reason of our 
present rule is, that such words as lady and fig 
often used to bo written, not so very long ago, 
ladie and/iV, and so the plurals ladins and flies 
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followed the common rule of adding -b to the 
singular. 

4. When we said just now that in the old lan- 
guage the common rule was to form the plural 
by adding -es to the singular, we did not mean 
that this was the only rule. The further back we 
go, the more ways of forming the plural shall we 
find. 

One way was by adding -en to the singular, 
another by changing the vowel in the middle of 
the word. Sometimes there was no change at all 
for the plural; and so on. 

In the cases of a few familiar words in constant 
use, the plurals formed after the old plans are 
still kept. We sometimes speak of them as ir- 
regular forms, by which we mean that they do not 
follow the rule at present in use. You may al- 
ways be quite sure that what we speak of now as 
irregular forms in a language were all once upon 
a time quite regular, 

5. The following are the old plurals which we 
still use : 

(a) By adding -en. 

Singular, Plural, 

ox oxen 

child child-r-en 

brother brethr-en {sometimes), 

cow kine {sometimes). 





TAe Noun, 


{b) By ohang 


ing 


the vowel. 


man 




men 


woman 




women 


foot 




feet 


tooth 




teeth 


gooso 




geese 


mouse 




mice 


louse 




lice. 
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(c) Plural the same as the singular, 
deer deer 

sheep sheep 

swine swine 

And the names of several creatures ; as irouiy 
salmon, snipe, etc. 

6. Some nouns have two plural forms. These 
always have different meanings. 

brother: brothers, children of the same 
parent ; brethren, members of a society. 

die : dies, for stamping ; dice, for play. 

cloth : cloths, woven stuffs ; clotltes, things 
to wear. 

penny: pennies, coins; pence, of sums of 
money. 

genius : geniuses, clever men ; genii, super- 
natural beings. 

index : indexes, parts of books ; indices, in 
algebra. 

pea : peas, separate seeds ; pease, collective. 
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fish : fishes y separate individuals ; fi^hj col- 
lective. 

7. The English language has borrowed from 
other languages a great many words^ and amongst 
these a great many nouns. Some of these have 
come into common familiar use, and some have 
always remained foreign, and are only used with 
a scientific meaning. 

When a borrowed noun has become quite 
familiar and common, it follows the ordinary 
English rule for forming its plural. But as long 
as it remains foreign and unfamiliar it follows 
its own foreign rule. So we have 



Singular, 
formula 
datum 


Plural. 
formulas 
data 


phenomenon 
cherub 


phenomena 
cherubim. 



But we write crocuses, funguses, terminuses, etc. 
We are also beginning to use memorandums, 
radiuses, phenomenons, and a few others. Also, 
just as in the cases of index and genius, we use 
cherubs in a &miliar sense. 

The Possessive Form of Nouns. 

8. In the following, state what changes inform 
you observe in the nonna, and what signs are 
added to them, and the meanings these convey 
to you. 
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*' The in.wfk is running afber tho ho]fz hat, and the ho^i 
after the man'9. Tho men*9 ^ear^a are failing them for 
fear. Their liearta* strength is well-nigh gone. For 
goodness^ sake do not go so near the edge. I will not do 
this for conscience* sake. He spake of Mosea* rod that 
budded. We walked quietly down 8t. James's street. 
The ladies* gloyes are ready. They were wolves in 
sheep's clothing. I will accept Jane and Emihfs kind 
invitation. With Mr, and Mrs, Smith's compliments. 
The Duhe of Saxony's nephew is here. It was against 
both the Pope's and the King's pleasure. Phoelus' steeds 
had well-nigh run their course." 

In the above you see there is another change 
in the forms of nouns which we must notice. 

When we say or write, " The boy's pencil is 
here/' "the dogs' dinner is ready," the form 
" boy's " denotes that the pencil belongs to tho 
boy, and the form " dogs' " that the dinner be- 
longs to the dogs. These forms of the nouns 
indicate the relation o{ possessor in which "boy" 
stands to " pencil " and " dogs " to " dinner." 
We call these forms therefore the possessive forms 
of nouns. 

9. The possessive in the singular, we see, is 
formed by adding 'a to the noun; in the plural it 
ia formed by adding (') after the s, if the plural 
ends in s, and '« when the plural does not end in 
«, as is the case in men, teeth, deer, etc. 

In the old language the possessive singular 
was formed by adding -es to the noun ; but as 
time went on the e was dropped out wherever the 
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8 could be pronounced without it. At last the 
e was dropped altogether in writing, but was 
kept, and is still kept in pronunciation wherever 
the 8 cannot be pronounced without it; as in 
church's^ box's^ etc. It is only about two hun- 
dred years ago that the plan of putting an apo- 
strophe (^), which means ^^ turned away" before 
the 8 was adopted. In the plural the apostrophe 
after the s is simply used to distinguish its pos- 
sessive form from the simple plural and the 
possessive singular. 

10. In a few familiar phrases, such as, ^^for 
conscience^ sake," ^^ for goodness^ sake," and in 
poetry when the noun is a proper name ending 
in 5, the possessive singular is formed by adding 
an apostrophe only, because the noun has already 
an s-sound at the end. This plan is, however, 
seldom used now in ordinary speaking or writing. 

11. You should notice also another point about 
the possessive form of nouns. We seldom now 
use it for nouns which are the names of things 
without life. We use instead the preposition 
^^ of " before the name of the possessing thing. 
We say, '' The cat's tail" and, "The dog's bone;" 
but we seldom say, " The tail's end " or, " The 
bone's thickness." We say and write instead, 
"the end of the tail," "the thickness of the 
bone." We cannot lay this down as an unchang- 
ing rule, for we say and write " the week's sup- 
ply " and " a day's journey," — where you notice 
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the nouns are the names of portions of time. We 
only speak of it as a general custom. It may 
help you in this matter to notice that^ if the name 
of the tiling possessed is meant to be more promi- 
nent than that of the thing possessing , we prefer 
the possessive formed with '^ of.^' 

12. We have already noticed that, as the noun 
in the possessive points out or distinguishes the 
thing possessed, we must reckon it as playing tho 
part of Br distinguishing adjective. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. In the following sentences state the changes 
which you observe in the forms of the adjectives, 
and what ideas they convey to you. State also 
the force of the adverbs more and most, less and 
leasts when placed before adjectives. 

" Qreat men were numerous enough amongst them, 
but he is greater than any. The greatest and the small-, 
est creatures are alike objects of his care. Great Britain 
is a large island ; but Borneo is larger; and Australia is 
the largest island in the world. The loftiest English tree 
would look like a shrub beside those lofty tropic giants. 
To-morrow will be the maddest, merriest day. There was 
no one merrier than he. This is the darJcest day we have 
had yet. I am not mad, only my thoughts are loftier 
than your thoughts. The scene before us was most 
"beautiful ; more "beautiful than any I had looked on be- 
fore. You call it hot ; but it will grow "hotter and "hotter 
as the day goes on. There are feioer persons present 
to-day than yesterday. She was coy and gay ; but her 
sister was coyer and gayer still. She is the coyest maid 
I ever met. Her face was whit&i' than the snow it lay 
upon. This sum is less "hard than that. The least diffi- 
cult way is straight on. Though less lovely she is more 
lovedble than her sister. Speech is good, but silence 
better. Show me the best boy. This is bad, but that 
is worse. This journey is plea^santer on foot. This is 
really most enjoyable,, m^st charming. My utmost hope 
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is fulfilled — the innermost hope of my heart. She was 
the eldest of three." 

2. You see that adjectives, like nouns, have 
changes in their form. You cannot have found 
it very hard to state what ideas these changes 
are meant to convey. 

What you first notice is, that adjectives can 
have -er or -r, and -est or -s^, added to them j and 
that when -er or -r is added, as in '' greater '' and 
'' larger,'^ the adjective tells us that the thing it 
refers to possesses ttwrQ of greatness or largeness 
than something else, or some things else, with 
which it is compared ; and that when -est or -«^ is 
added, as in '' darkest '' and " largesi,^' the ad- 
jective tells us that .the thing it refers to possesses 
most darkness or largeness of all those things 
amongst which it is classed, 

8. When an adjective shows by its form that 
the thing it refers to possesses more of some 
quality or quantity than something or some things 
with which it is compared, it is said to be of the 
Comparative Degree, 

When an adjective shows by its form that, of 
all the other things in the same group, the thing 
it refers to possesses most of some quality or 
quantity, it is said to be of the Superlative {or 
HigJiest) Degree, 

The adjective in its simple form, when no 
comparison is made, is said to be of the Positive 
Degree, 
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4. You will have seen that the Oomparative is 
formed by adding -er to the simple form of the 
adjective, or by adding -r if the simple form end 
in e ; as in great, great-er ; large, large-r. 

In like manner the Superlative is formed by 
adding -est to the simple form of the adjective, 
or by adding -st if the simple form end in e; as 
in great, great-est ; large, largest. 

Then we must notice that lofty, dry, and happy 
make loftier, loftiest, drier, driest, and happier, 
happiest; but that gay, coy, and grey make gayer, 
gayest, coyer, coyest, and greyer, greyest. In other 
words, if the simple form end in y preceded by a 
consonant, the y is changed into i in the compara- 
tive and superlative ; but remains y it it be pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 

Again, hot makes hotter and Iwttest ; hig makes 
bigger and biggest; gnm makes grimmer and 
grimmest. In all of these you notice that the 
final consonant of the simple form is doubled in 
the comparative and superlative. The object of 
this is to keep the vowel's pronunciation the same 
in the word when the -er and -est are added ; 
the rule being in English that an e added to a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
makes the vowel long. So we write madder and 
maddest, and not mader and madest, and so on, 
to keep the vowel short. 

5. Next we must notice that more and viost 
placed before the simple form of an adjective will 
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give the same meaniDg as the inflexions for the 
comparative and superlative. Sometimes we nse 
more and moBiy sometimes the inflexions. The 
only guide is the ear, which tells us which sounds 
best. The only rule we can lay down is that 
now-a-days most adjectives of more than two 
syllables form their comparatives and superlatives 
by the help of more and most. 

You should, however, take note of such a 
sentence as, "This is really most charming.'* 
Here there is evidently no comparison with any- 
thing, and '^most*' means the same thing as 



" very.*' 

6. Next you will have remarked that there are 
several comparatives and superlatives you might 
be tempted to call irregular because they do not 
follow the ordinary rule. These, from your ex- 
perience of irregtdar plurals of nouns, I hope 
you will have guessed are the remains of old 
methods of forming comparatives and super- 
latives. They are so. You will notice that they 
are all words in common use. Sometimes an 
adjective has lost its proper comparative and 
superlative, and supplies their places by those of 
some other whose simple form has been dropped 
out of use. Sometimes only the comparative 
and superlative are in use, without any simple 
form at all. We need only at present make a 
list of these peculiarities. 
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Simple Form. Comparative. Superlative. 

good {bat) better best 

bad-^ 

ill > {weor) worse worst 

evil 3 

> (mo) vwre most 

many j ^ ' 

little [las) less least 

nigh niglier nighest, next 

old older, elder oldest, eldest 

(farther farthest 

*^ (further furthest 

fore former foremost, first 

late later, latter latest, last 

in inner inmost 

up upper upmost 

out outer outmost, utmost, uttermost 

hind hinder hindmost, hindermosfc 

{neath) nether nethermost 

top . . . topmost 

7. Lastly, I want you to bear in mind three 
things about these degrees of comparison, as I 
think they will help you out of some difficoltiee 
that might otherwise puzzle you. 

(1) When we use the comparative form of an 
adjective with the name of something, we do 
not imply that the thing possesses more of the 
quality than if we had used the simple form. 
We say of the same steeple that it is highy or 
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that it is higher than some other steeple^ or that 
it is the highest of a certain set of steeples. The 
comparati7e and superlative forms are merely 
used to denote comparison, not to denote how 
ranch of the quality the thing named possesses. 
There are a few, but only a very few exceptions 
to this in the case of the superlative. In such 
phrases as " my dearest child/^ *' my sweetest 
maid/' " my dearest father/' etc., dearest means 
very dear, and sweetest means very sweet ; and so 
on. 

(2) Notice that if you are speaking of some- 
thing as forming poAt of a group or class, and 
you wish to say it possesses more of a certain 
quality than all the others of the same class, 
you use the superlative form of the adjective ; but 
if you contrast it singly with the other things, 
you use the comparative form. Thus, you say, 
^' John is the cleverest boy in the school *' — where 
John forms one of a set of boys ; but '' John is 
cleverer than the other boys in the school'' 
— where John by himself singly is contrasted 
with the other boys in the school. 

(3) If I say, " Bring me the long piece of 
chalk — not that, the long piece," some people 
will tell you I have used a kind of comparative 
or superlative, because I compare the pieces of 
chalk ; and " long," here, means longer than the 
other pieces, or longest of them all. This is a 
mistake. '^ Long/' in the above sentence, does 

E 
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not indicate a comparison, but a difference. When 
I say, ^^the long piece of chalk," I mean to 
point out to you the one piece which differs from 
the others in being long, just as when I say 
*^ the green piece of chalk,'' I mean to point out 
the one which differs from the others in being 
green. In fact, I imply that the other pieces are 
not long J and therefore there could be no com- 
parison as to which was longest. Of course, to 
get any idea of length at all, I must compare 
things. But that is another point altogether. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRONOUN. 

1. In the following exercise^ state whether 
the prononns in italics are singular or plural, 
subject or object of the- sentence, and what 
chcmges inform they undergo : — 



tt 



I most now tell you the story which the old Brahmin 
told me. It will remind you, perhaps, of the dear old 
story of Cinderella which Nurse nsed to read to us chil- 
dren when we were good, and which never grew tiresome. 
' A Bajah had an only daughter who was bom with a 
golden necklace which contained her soul ; and the 
&ther was warned that if the necklace was taken off and 
worn by another, the princess would die. One birthday 
he gave her a pair of golden and jewelled slippers which 
she wore whenever she went out; and one day, as she 
was picking flowers upon a mountain, one of her slippers 
came off and fell down the steep side into the forest below. 
It was searched for in vain ; but not long after, a prince 
who was hunting found it and took it to his mother, 
who, judging how fair and high-born the owner must be, 
advised him to seek for her and make her his wife. He 
made public the finding of the slipper throughout the 
kingdom, but no one claimed U, and he had well-nigh 
despaired when some travellers from the Bijah's country 
heard that the missing slipper was in the hands of the 
prince, to whom they made known its owner's name. He 
thanked ihem heartily, and gave them many rich preoents 
like those you may have seen not kmg ago in the gremt 
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Museum. Then he started off for the Bajah's palace, 
and shomng hi'm the slipper, asked for the hand of the 
princess, who became his wife. After her marriage a 
jealous woman stole the necklace while she was sleeping, 
and, to her husband's great grief, her body was carried 
to a tomb. But it did not decay, nor did her sweet 
face grow pale, so that the prince was glad to visit her 
tomb. One day it was revealed to hvm how her soul was 
concealed in the necklace, and where he could find it. 
With some difficulty he managed at last to recover the 
necklace, and placed it on his wife's neck, and she came 
to life again, and with great joy he brought her back to 
his palace.' This was whoi the Brahmin told w«." " Who 
will tell me another story ? " said Mary. " J like these 
much better than those in the history book.'* " Tell ub 
that about the wild swans," said little Tom. " Those were 
beautiful swans, and I like the nettle-coats that their 
sister made, and that saved them." " That will be 
beautiful !" cried all the children. So I had to tell them 
this. Then they wanted that, and then " thoit would be 
beautiful ! " So J told them many stories as we sat by 
the fire. But these must be kept for another time. I 
asked them " whom they liked best, and who was the 
prettiest princess? Which was the nicest story, and 
which they would like to hear again P " But they liked 
all best, and wanted to hear all again. Whosoever tells 
children stories should be warned by this. Whomsoever 
they catch they will not spare him. 

2. Now I want you first of all to notice the 
pronouns which stand as the names of the per- 
son who speaks, and of the person spoken to. 
When I am speaking to you, you can have no 
doubt who " I '^ Skin, and who " you '^ are. These 
pronouns therefore do not require other words to 
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tell us whom they refer to. They do this with- 
out any such help, and in this way diflfer from all 
other pronouns. As you will remember, we have 
called them "personal pronouns.*' The person 
who speaks we call the first person ; and the 
person spoken to we call the second person. The 
pronouns of the first person you have seen are, 
in the singular, " I *' when the word stands as a 
subject, and *' me '' when it stands as the object 
of a verb. In the plural they are " we '' for 
the subject, and " us ** for the object. For the 
second person now-a-days we have but one pro- 
noun, " you,*' for both singular and plural and 
for subject and object. That is, we have but 
one for ordinary use. But we have three other 
words which we still use in poetry and in very 
serious and impressive writings. In the singular, 
"thou'' for the subject and "thee" for the 
object; and in the plural, "ye" for the subject. 
These words were used in an ordinary way about 
two hundred years ago ; but we have given them 
up now, and no one uses them in ordinary talk 
except the Quakers, who like to speak in an old- 
fashioned way; and even the Quakers seem to 
be giving them up. It is very curious, this 
dropping out of old words from the language; 
and some day, I daresay, you will be very inter- 
ested in studying how old words drop out and die, 
and new words are adopted and live ; but this 
would not be the proper place to speak of them. 
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3. Just as we call the person who speaks the 
first person, and the person spoken to the second, 
we have got into the way of calling the fer- 
son spoken of the third person. But the pro- 
nouns we use for the third person are not, pro- 
perly speaking, personal pronouns at all, though 
we have got into the habit of calling those of 
them which we use most frequently personal 
pronouns. When I use " I/' or " me/' or '' you," 
there can be no doubt to whom the words refer. 
But when I speak o/* others, I must point out in 
some way who the others are I refer to, if I wish 
to be understood. All the ^'indefinite'' and 
'^ demonstrative " pronouns are just as much 
pronouns of the third person, as you must have 
seen in the above exercise. They are used for 
persons spohen of The so-called personal pro- 
nouns of the third person are as follows : — 

Singular. 

he {subject) I ^g^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ spoken of. 
^ him {ohject) ) 

she {subject) } used when females are spoken 

her {object) J of. 

it {subject and object) used when things 
vnthout life are spoken of. 

Plural. 
they {subject) ") used for males, females, and 
them {object) ) things without life. 

By adding the word self to certain forms of 
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the pronouns, we get what are called rejlexive 
personal pronouns. These are used when the 
action expressed by the verb turns back as it 
were and acts on the agent (as in, '' I laid myself 
down/^ ''You will hurt yourself'^), or simply for 
emphasis (as in, " I myself saw him do it ''). 
These reflexive pronouns are as follows : — 

Singular. — Myself {thyself), yourself himself 
herself itself and the indefinite oneself 

Plural.— Owraefce^, yourselves, themselves. 

4. The "demonstrative" pronouns this and 
that have these and those as their plurals; but 
they have no change in form to mark the differ- 
ence between subject and object. The general 
sense of the sentence tells us this. '' Same," 
" such/' and *' self-same," — the only other de- 
monstrative pronouns in common use, — ^have no 
change in form of any sort. And here I would 
put you on your guard against mistaking 
demonstrative adjectives for demonstrative prO' 
nouns. In a sentence, you will remember an 
adjective "points out a noun," while "a pro- 
noun stands as a noun," and is therefore either 
the subject of some verb or the object of some 
verb or preposition. There is really no diffi- 
culty in the matter. Mistakes are only made by 
people who forget the golden rule, that the part 
of speech to which a word belongs depends entirely 
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upon what it tells us in the sentence in question. 
We cannot in English label a word as belonging 
to only one part of speech in whatever sentence 
it may occur. You will at once see the di£Eerence 
between the two thais in the following : " Give 
me that book ; yes, that is the one I want. The 
first that is an adjective ; the second a pronoun. 
If you think for a moment, — and some boys are 
capable of thinking for five or even six moments, 
—you cannot go wrong in this matter. 

5. '^Eelative^' pronouns, you will remember, 
diflfer from other pronouns in not only referring 
to persons or things already mentioned, but in 
being used to join sentences. 

In the singular and plural we have "who^^ 
(subject), ''whom'' (object), and ''whose'' (pos- 
sessive), referring to things with life; "which" 
(subject and object), when what has no life is 
referred to ; " that " (subject and object) in both 
cases. There is also the relative pronoun "what," 
which stands for "that which," or "the — that." 
The noun to which a pronoun refers is commonly 
called its "antecedent" or going-hefore word. So, 
in " Henry, your master, who is very much pleased 
with you, says he will give you a prize at Christ- 
mas," the antecedent of " you " is " Henry /^ the 
antecedent of " wJw " is " master/^ and the ante- 
cedent of "Ae" is the same word, "mewfer." 
These antecedents, you notice, tell us clearly 
beforehand what the pronouns refer to. 
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We make what are called com'pcmni relative 
pronouns by adding -ever or -soever to who, which, 
and what; as whoever, whosoever, whichever, which- 
soever, whatever, whatsoever. But it will be more 
oorrect and more simple for you to call these 
indefinite jjronouns, 

6. The "interrogative'' pronouns toho? which? 
and what ? do not differ in form from the corres- 
ponding relatives. 

7. Of the '^ indefinite '' pronouns we need only 
say, that as we do not wish to be definite, that is 
to speak specially of this or that person or things 
we do not use antecedent nouns wifch them to 
point out their meaning. 

Most of them have no change in form. 
Besides those mentioned in Section 5, we may 
point out that,— 

"Other" has a singular possessive form 
"other's/' and plural forms "others" (subject 
and object), and " others'" (possessive). 
" One " has a possessive form, " one's." 
"Another " has a possessive form, " another's." 
You will notice that they are inflected just as 
if they were ordinary nouns. 

8. But before we pass on to other parts of 
speech, there are certain demonstrative adjectives 
which we cannot do better than remark on here, 
because they are so plainly formed from the 
personal pronouns. These are : my {thy), his, 
her, its, our^ your, their, — used before the nouns 
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which they point out ; and mine {thine), Ms, hers, 
its, ours, yours, theirs, — used after the nouns 
which they point out. These are really the pos- 
sessive forms of the personal pronouns, and in 
the old language they were used as pronouns; 
that is, they could be the antecedents of relative 
pronouns, and be the objects of verbs and pre- 
positions. Even as late as Shakspere's time we 
find such expressions as '^ tJieir children yet un- 
born who dare to raise their hands against their 
king/' which means, *^ The yet unborn children 
of them who dare,'' etc. " An instrument put 
into his hands who knows no touch to tune the 
harmony," which means, ^*An instrument put 
into the hands of him who knows no touch," etc. 
Here th^ir and his are true pronouns. But now- 
a-days these possessive forms are merely used as 
adjectives, and can only be properly described as 
such. 

We should also remark here, that '^ who," both 
in the singular and plural, has the possessive 
form '^ whose," whether it be a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun, and that the possessive 
of '^ which" is sometimes "whose," but more 
generally '^ of which." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE VERB. 

Section J. 
1. State the following points with regard to 
the verbs and verb-phrases in the accompanying 
exercise: (1) the person and number of the 
subject; (2) the time at which the action is 
stated as taking place ; (3) whether the action is 
spoken of as depending or not on anything else ; 
(4) whether the subject is spoken of as acting 
or being acted on. Also state in each case the 
cliange in the form of the verb or of the verb- 
phrase which takes place. 
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1 "had fallen asleep in my chair before the story was 
half done. I wohe just at the end. I hope you will have 
read the story before you are Tory much older, so that 
you may be able to tell me where it cornea from. These 
are the words I heard ; — 

** * Where am I P ' she cried, and her voice sounded 
sweet and faint, such as no earthly musio ever gave 
hack, 

" Among the daughters of the air,' answered the others, 
*' Mermaid 8 never wvn a soul unless they gain the love 
of a human being ; their fate lies not in their own hand. 
The daughters of the air have no soul, but they win one 
by their good deeds. We fiy to distant lands, where 
men are stricken down by fever, and give them coolness. 
We scaiter the fragrance of the flowers thro ugh the air 
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as the wind Bcaiiers ib ; aad we s'pread ahroad health and 
freshness. When wo have striven for three hundred 
years to do all the good we can, we receive a soul, and 
share with human beings the joys of heaven. You, poor 
little sea-maiden, have stri/oen with your whole heart, as 
we strive; you have suffered more than, you would have 
suffered in the sea-caves. Now you are raised to the 
world of the air, and after three hundred years you will 
receive a soul. Unseen we enter the houses of men ; and 
every day we see a good child, who loves his parents and 
fills their lives with joy, our time of trial is shortened by 
a year. The child dreams not of it as we pass hy ; but 
if his goodness win a happy smile from us, a year is 
taken from our trial : while every tear we shed at the 
sight of naughtiness Jceeps us back one day longer from 
our rest in heaven.' " 

You will, no doubt, require a great deal of help 
from your teacher in doing this exercise. But 
until you have done it you will not be able to 
understand properly what follows. And you 
must try to think out your difficulties, and not 
be too ready to ask questions ; for our object in 
teaching you grammar, is to teach you how to 
think — to teach you to notice things, and to 
think about them. So you will not really be 
helped by your master if he does all the work 
for you. 

2. You are quite familiar with what we mean 
by ^'number,^^ and you have just learnt in the 
last chapter what we mean by '^ person,'^ so you 
will be able to understand what we mean by the 
*' number and person ^^ of a verb. 
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When the verb tells us that the pei^aon who 
speaks does the action, it is said to be in the 
arst person singular. 

When the verb tells us that the person spoken 
to does the action^ it is said to be in the second 
person singular. 

When the verb tells us that the person spoken 
of does the action, it is said to be in the third 
person singular. 

When the verb tells us that the persons who 
speak do the action^ it is said to be in the first 
person plural. 

And so on for the other two persons plural. 

You will notice that sometimes we state the 
action by means of one verb alone, sometimes by 
means of several verbs which all go to form one 
meaning, to state one action — ^these verbs form- 
ing what we have called a verb-ph/ra^e. In the 
very first paragraph of our exercise we have the 
single verbs '' woke," '' hope/' " are,'' " comes/' 
*' heard/' and the verb-phrases "had fallen/' 
"was done/' "will have read." Now let us 
consider the single verbs first. These tell us of 
the action, either as taking place during the 
present time, or as having taken place in some 
time which is past. In the first case, we say the 
verb is in the present tense ; in the second, that 
the verb is in a past tense ; where tense is only 
another word for time, . If we wish to speak of 
the action as yet to be done, you see we have to 
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use a verb-phrase, as " will have read/' '* will 
receive/' In this case we say the verb is in the 
future tense. Now, what changes in the form of 
the verb have you noticed in the 'presefat tense ? 
As far as you have seen, there is only one, viz., in 
the third person singular. The verb in the third 
person singula/r of the simple present tense has 
an -es or -s added to it ; the -s being used with- 
out the e whenever it can be sounded easily. 
Thus we have " scatter-*,"' '' fill-*/' '' dream-*," 
*' keep-* ;" but we must write " the ship lurch-e* 
terribly," *' he fish-e* in the brook," because in 
such cases it would be almost impossible to pro- 
nounce the * without the a. You see also that in 
all the other persons singular and plural the form 
of the verb is unchanged. 

There was once, a long time ago, in ordinary 
use a particular form of the verb for the sec(md 
person singula/r. But this form is only now used 
in poetry and in very solemn prose. There was 
added to the verb an ^est or -*^ (if the -st could 
be easily sounded without the -e) ; so we have 
" Dear common flower, that grow-e*^ beside the 
way," "0 Lord, who never fail-e*^ to help." 
There used also to be another form for the third 
person singular. Instead of -e* or -* an 'eth or 
'th (if the 'th could be easily sounded without the 
e) was added to the verb, as in '' The Lord know- 
eth the way of the righteous," '' she rock-e^A to 
and fro." But you need not trouble yourself 
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much about these old forms at preseut^ because 
what we are considering here is the ordinary 
langaage of everybody now-a-days. 

3. We must now consider the simple past 
tense. We notice that there are two sorts of 
changes in the verb to form it. In the one case 
we have an -eA or -c2 (the e being sometimes 
dropped when it is not wanted) added to the 
present tense; in the other the vowel in the 
middle of the present-tense form is changed. So 
we have in our exercise^ "hear-d/' ^'cri-ed/' 
" sound-ed/' '' answer-ed/' and *' woke '' (from 
wake)j "gave" (from give). Sometimes^ when 
the present tense ends in d or iy there is no 
change for the past tense ; as in " spread " (from 
spread), and "shut" (from shut), Again^ when 
the present tense ends in Id or nd, we change the 
d into t for the past tense; as in/'buiU" (from 
build) ^ and " sent" (from send). In some verbs 
we simply shorten the vowel ; as in " f?d " (from 
feed) , " l^d " (from lead) ; while, lastly, in some 
verbs, besides adding a -d or -^, we shorten the 
vowel; as in "heard" (from hear), "fl^d"(from 
flee), "sl^p^ " (from sleep). 

These are the leading facts which you have to 
remember. Bat you should also notice that 
though we often write -ed, we only sound it when 
the verb ends in d or t, as in mend-ed, lift-ed. 
In all other cases it is pronounced d or ^, as in 
dragged (= dragd), locked (= lockt). After p, Z, 
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w, or thy the -ed or d is generally changed to i in 
writing as well as sonnd^ because the -d is pro- 
nounced as if it was a t after these consonants. 

You will have noticed that in the 'past tense 
there is no change at all to mark the change of 
person (except in the case of the old-fashioned 
second person singula/r, which ended in ^est or 
-st), in whatever way the past tense may be 
formed. 

It is so manifestly different changing the vowel 
altogether to form the past tense, from simply 
adding an -ed or -d to the present tense, that for 
convenience sake we have divided verbs into two 
kinds ; namely, those which change the vowel of 
the present-tense form to make the past tense, and 
add no -ed or -d or -^, and those which do add 
these letters or simply shorten the root vowel. 

The first kind we call strong verbs ; the second 
weak verhs,^ 

The formation of the past tense is the one 
great diflSculty you will find in learning about 
verbs. Everything else is quite simple in com- 
parison. It will, however, be some comfort to 
know that by far the greater number of verbs in 

* Note, — The following weak verbs change their root 
vowel in the past tense besides adding a -d or 4 ; — 

tell makes tol-d 

buy makes bought 

teach makes taught 

work makes wrought (as well as worked^. 
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English form their past tense by adding -ei or -d 
to the present^ the -ci being generally changed to 
i in writing as well as in sound after j?^ l, m, 
or n. 

4. We have next to consider the verb-phrases, 
and the manner in which they are made up. 

Let us take some of those in our exercise first. 
We find there : " 1 had fallen asleep/' " The story 
wa^ done/' "You will Jiave read," '^Men are 
stricken down/' " We have striven/' " You would 
haoe suffered/' "You are raised/* and so on. 
Here plainly enough the words which tell us what 
the action is, are fallen asleep, done, read, stricken 
down, suffered, raised. Asleep and down simply 
help us to state the action as it took place, the 
action being not expressed hj fallen alone, or by 
stricken alone, but hj fallen asleep and stricken 
down. We shall call such verbs as fallen asleep 
and stricken down, compound verbs. The other 
words in the verb-phrases act in a way very 
different to this. Had tells us that the action 
was completed " before the story was half done " 
in fact, that the action was completed or past 
before a time which is itself past. Was tells 
us not only that the action is past, but that the 
subject of which we speak, namely, "The story," 
does not perform the action, but that the action 
of doing is performed on it. Will have together 
tell us first that the action of reading is yet to be 
done, and secondly that it is to be completed or 
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past before the time arrives when *'yoii are very 
much older.'' The will expresses future time 
and the have past time. Are tells us not only 
that the action is going on, is taking place during 
the present time, but also that the subject '^ Men/' 
suffer the action of striking down. Have tells us 
that the action of striving is completed just before 
*' we receive a soul " — that as soon as the striving 
is past " we receive a soul." Would, have toge- 
ther tell us that the action of suffering is spoken 
of as past, but not as a thing which really did 
take place. The suffering is spoken of as depend- 
ing on " The mermaid's remaining in the sea- 
caves," which she did not do. It is merely a 
supposition, not a statement of a real fact. Are 
tells us not only that the action of raising is taking 
place at the present time, but also that the action 
is done to the subject " You," of which we speak. 
5. Now, the first thing you should notice in all 
this is, how much the words had, are, will, have, 
etc., help us to state the action clearly and per- 
fectly. They help us to state three things about 
the action ; (1) the time at which the action takes 
place; (2) that the subject of which we speak 
suffers and does not perform the action ; and (3), 
in the case of would, we are enabled to state that 
the action is not a reality, or an independent 
action, but that it is a supposition, and depends on 
another action. The following are all the verbs 
which help us to do this : have, has, had, am, is 
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are, was^ were, he, being, been, will, shall, woxud, 
should, do, did. You will see afterwards that have, 
has, had are all parts of one verb, which We shall 
call the verb " have." Am, is, are, was, were, be, 
being, been, also make up the parts of a verb, which 
we shall call the verb *' be/' Would is the past 
tense of the weak verb " will," and should the 
past tense of the weak verb ^' shall/' and " did " 
the past tense of ''do." Of all these we shall speak 
more fully later on. What I want you to see here 
is, that they are all verbs which help us to state 
the action of the principal verb fully and clearly. 
We shall call them auxiliary, i,e. helping, verbs. 

6. Now, what are the times at which an action 
may take place ? Plainly, they are past, present, 
and future. We may speak of an action as having 
already taken place, being already finished ; or 
as going on now ; or as yet to be done. Let us 
take the verb '' please," and see how we can ex- 
press these different times with regard to it. 

Past. 

When the subject is the doer of the a/ition. 

(1) We can say indefinitely, without fixing the 
point of time, "I pleased," or, if the action 
is to be spoken of as unfinished, and as having 
been going on during the time mentioned (as 
having been progressive), "I was pleasing." 

(2) We can state the action as having been just 
finished, "I have pleased," or progressively, ''I 
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have been pleasing/^ (3) We can state the 
action as having been finished before a time 
which is itself past, " I had pleased/^ or progres- , 
sively, ^^ I had been pleasing." 

Whm, the action is done to the subject. The 
corresponding phrases are now : (1) ^' I was 
pleased," and " I was being pleased." (2) '^ I 
have been pleased." (3) " I had been pleased." 

PfiBSENT. 

When the subject is the doer of the action. (1) 
We can say indefinitely, as a thing always true, 
that is always present, *' I please," or, if we wish 
to speak of the action as going on now, that is 
as being progressive, " I am pleasing." 

When the action is done to the subject. The 
corresponding phrases are now " I am pleased," 
or progressively, ^' I am being pleased." 

Future. 

Wlten the subject is the doer of the action, (1) 
We can say indefinitely, without fixing the 
point of time, " I shall please," or progressively, 
'' I shall be pleasing." (2) If we wish to state 
the action as yet to take place, bat as being 
finished before a certain time (still in the future) 
arrives, '^I shall have pleased," or progres- 
sively, '^ I shall have been pleasing." But we 
must also notice that in the first persons both 
singular and plural, we use *^^ shall" to express 
future time, and in the other persons '^ will." We, 
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say, " He will please/' not, " He Blxall please," 
'' You will please," not, " Ton shall please." 
Moreover you will find that we sometimes use the 
simple present-form (the form which expresses 
that a thing is always true) to express futurity ; 
in such phrases for instance as " I start for the 
North to-morrow," " I dine at home next week." 
The reason for this is, that in the oldest stage 
of the language there was no difference in form 
between the present tense and the future tense, 
and the auxiliaries shall and will were not then 
in use. The present-form was used as a future ; 
and we haven't quite lost the old habit yet. You 
will notice, however, that there is always in these 
cases an adverbial phrase expressing future time 
added to the present-form. 

When the action is done to the subject. The 
corresponding forms are now : " I shall be 
pleased," and " I shall have been pleased." 

We have still to explain the use of do and did 
as auxiliaries. They are not used merely to mark 
tense or time, nor to tell us how the action stands 
with regard to the subject. They are simply used 
to show that we lay groat stress on the action, that 
we wish to mark it very clearly as a reality ) as in, 
" I did return in time, I assure you," " I do hope 
no accident will happen." They are also used 
to help us to ask a question ; as in, " Do you like 
cheese ? " " Does your brother like cheese ? " 
" Did I look tired f " 
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7. When we represent the subject, as the du>eT 
of the acfcion, that is as acting, we say the verb is 
in the active voice. 

When we represent the action as being done to 
the subject, — the subject as suffering the action, 
— we say the verb is in the passive voice. 

You will very soon notice the convenience of 
having a passive voice. It allows us to speak 
of an action without naming the cause or agent. 
An action may have occurred, and the agent be 
unknown. In such a case we cannot use the 
active voice unless we also use an indefinite 
pronoun. Instead of saying, '' some one created 
the world/' we can by help of the passive say 
much more clearly and simply, " the world was 
created.^' Again the importance of an action 
may be entirely confined to the result, the cause 
or agent being of very little consideration; as 
when we say, ''the king was crowned yesterday ;'' 
or an event is reported, and the reporter is of no 
consideration, as when we say, " the opening of 
Parliament has been announced.*' 

8. For convenience sake we shall now arrange 
what we have been saying about the tenses and 
voices of a verb in the form of a table, so that 
you may be able to refer to it easily. In this table 
you must remember that '' definite '' denotes that 
the point of time with regard to which we reckon 
is either stated or clearly understood. '' Indefi- 
nite,'' of course, means the reverse of " definite*" 
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9. You will no doubt have noticed that we 
have not included in what we have said about 
tenses and voices of verbs, all the peculiarities 
and remarkable points which we observed about 
verbs when going through our exercise. For 
instance, what we noticed about the use of 
'^ would '' in the sentence *' You have suflfered 
more than you would have suflFered in the sea- 
caves'' has not been included. We saw that 
^^ would'' helped us to speak of "the sufEering 
in the sea-caves" not as a real fact, but as a 
supposed fact — it depended on " her remaining in 
the sea-caves," which we know she did not do, 
and therefore she had no suffering there. Again, 
in, " If his goodness win a happy smile from us, 
a year is taken from our trial," you notice we 
have win instead of wins, and that once more we 
have a mere supposition — " his goodness winning 
a happy smile " is not stated as a fact ; we only 
suppose that it may by chance happen, and state 
what will then take place if it does. You see 
then, that we can speak of the performance of an 
action or the existence of a state in two ways. 
We can assert it as a fact which has really taken 
place, or is taking place, or will take place ; and 
we can assert it as a fact that may or may not 
take place. But we may also speak of an action 
in another way. We may simply express it as 
something which we desire some one else to do ; 
as, for instance, in, '^ Take this note to the post," 
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" Siwij and rtsi your weary head,'' '' CeaBQ all 
your angry words and shouting/' If the desire 
is very strong, we may call it a command or en- 
treaty ; or it may be simply a wish. We neither 
speak of the action as a real fact nor suppose it 
to happen ; we express a desire or command that 
some one may perform the action; that is, we 
state the action as a wish or command, we do 
not assert it or suppose it to take place. 

When the verb simply asserts a fact, we say it 
is in the indicative mood. 

When the verb states the action, not as an 
actual fact, but as a supposed fact, we say it is in 
the subjunctive mood. 

When the verb states the action as a com- 
mand or desire, we say it is in the imperative 
mood. 

We used to have a separate form of the verb for 
the subjunctive ; but now we generally use the 
indicative form, and leave the supposition to be 
expressed by the conjunction (such as if, unless, 
etc.) which joins the sentence containing it to the 
principal sentence. We also use the auxiliaries 
should and would in the past imperfect tense, 
and we sometimes omit the -es or ^s in the third 
person of the present (that is we use the old 
present subjimctive), especially if we wish the 
supposition to appear as one which we do not 
expect or think to be true. In other words, we 
always now-a-days use the indicative form, unless 
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we wish to show very clearly that we do not think 
what we suppose to be true was really true, 
or that we don't think it likely that it ever will 
really happen. The only remnant of the past 
imperfect subjunctive still in nse occurs in the 
verb *' be,'' where it is '^ were " for all persons 
singular and plural (omitting of course the old 
second person singular, '' weri ") \ and the only 
remnant of the present subjunctive (besides that 
just mentioned) occurs in the same verb, where 
it is " be " for all persons singular and plural. 

There are a few other verb-phrases and forms 
of expressing an action or state which you will 
learn later on. Those which we have considered 
will be sufficient for the present. 

10. We may of course speak of an action in 
still another way. We may simply name it — not 
assert it, or suppose it, or command it, but simply 
give it a name. It is then of course a noun — an 
absi/ract noun ; as in, '' To run is pleasant," '' I 
like to ride ;" where we might say, '^ Running is 
pleasant," "I like riding.** You can of course 
see that '' to run " and '^ to ride " are borrowed 
from the verbs '' run " and " ride ; " so you must 
not be surprised to find that these forms even when 
borrowed still keep the power they had as verbs 
of taking an object after them ; as in, '^ To help a 
friend is a duty," '' I like to have climbed a hill 
before dinner." Some people call these forms, 
"to run/! "to ride," "to help," "to have climbed." 
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Infinitive moods ; but it will be better for you to 
remember that they are borrowed from verbs^ and 
to name them simply according to what they tell 
us in a sentence. 

11. There are still two other forma of verbs 
which we have noticed in the verb-^phrases, and 
which we have not yet considered or named. 
Such forms, I mean, as "fallen," " done/' " read/' 
"stricken/' "striven/' "suffered/' "raised/' 
"shortened/' "taken/' "pleased/' "pleasing/' 
etc. These we call participles. Those li]s,e fallen, 
striven, raised, which denote past time, we call 
past pa/rticiples : those like "pleasing/' which 
mark the action as going on, or present, at the 
time of which we are speaking, we call present 
participles. They are also used as adjectives ; 
we speak of " a broken dish " and " a pleasing 
song." In these cases broken expresses that the 
** dish " has suffered the action of breaking, and 
pleasing that the '' song " performs the action of 
pleasing. So we may call the former passive, 
and the latter active. Indeed, when you remem- 
ber the parts played by these participles in form- 
ing the passive and active voices respectively, you 
will see that passive participle and a/^tive participle 
are better names for them than those we first 
mentioned. The way to form the active participle 
is simple enough. We add -ing to the simple 
form, dropping the final e of the simple form if 
there be a final e, and doubling the final conso<< 
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nant of this form if we' wish to keep the preced- 
ing vowel short. 

As to the passive participle, we cannot lay down 
any general rule for its formation beyond this : 
that in all weak verbs the form of the passive 
participle is the same as that of the past tense, 
and that this is also the • case in a few strong 
verbs ; but that most strong verbs have their 
passive participles ending in -en or -n. 

12. To be able to give all the tenses of a verb, 
you will see then that we require to know three 
forms, viz. the simple or present form, the past 
tense, and the passive participle. When you know 
these (as you will by constant practice), then the 
auxiliary verbs will help you to do the rest. We 
call these three forms the principal parts of a 
verb. 

13. To finish this chapter I shall now give you 
a list of the forms of the auxiliary verbs, and of 
a few others in very constant use. You will 
notice that they are very irregular, but will, 1 hope, 
quite understand that this irregularity arises from 
the fact that odds and ends of old forms (once 
quite regular) have been kept in use. In the 
case of the verb "be^^ we have a patchwork 
made up of three old verbs. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS IN CONSTANT USB., 

1. Bb 

Indicaiive Mood. 
Pbesbnt Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 



1 . I am. 

2. (Thou art) you are. 

3. He is. 



1. We are. 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 



Past Tense. 
Singula/r, Plural. 



1. I was. 

2. (Thou wast) you 

were. 

3. He was. 



1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



Subjunctive Mood, 

PftESBNT Tense : Be for all persons. 

(Old 2nd singular : '' beest.'') 
Past Tense : Were for all persons. 

(Old 2nd singular : '' wert.'') 

Imperative Mood : Be. 
Active Participle : Being. 
Passive Participle : Been., 
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2. Have. 
Indicative Mood. 

Pbesent Tense. 

Singular, Tlv/ral. 



1. I have. 

2. (Thou hast) youhave. 

3. He has (hath) . 



1. We have. 

2. You have. 

3. They have. 

Past Tense : Had for all persons. 

(Old 2nd singular : " hadst.'') 

Subjunctive Pbesent : Have for all persons. 

Passive Participle : Had. 

3. Do. 

Indicative Pbbsent-fobms : Do (doest or dost)^ 
does (doeth or doth). 

Past-Tense-fobm : Did [and diddest or didst) . 

4. Shall. 

Indicative Pbesent-fobms : Shall [and shalt). 

Past-Tense-j*obms : Should {and shouldest 
or shouldst). 

5. Will. 

Indicative Pbesent-fobms : Will {and wilt). 

Past-Tense-fobms : Would {and wouldest, 
(w wouldst). 
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6. Can. 

Indicative Pbessnt- forms : Can {and oanst). 

Past-Tbnse-forms : Could {and ooaldest, or 
couldst). 

7. Mat. 

Indicative Present-forms : May {and mayest or 
mayst) . 

Past-Tbnse-fobms : Might {and mightest or 
mightst). 

8. Owe. 

Indicative Present-forms : Owe (owest) and owes. 

Past-Tensb-forms : Oaght {and oughtest) . 

9. Dare, 

Indicative Present-forms: Dare (darest^ or dnrst)^ 
and dares {sometimes dare in Srd sing.) . 

Pabt-Tense-forms : Durst^ and also dared. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ADVBEB. 

1. In the following passage, pick out the ad- 
verbs and adverb-phrases, and state what the 
different forms of the former, and the words 
which compose the latter, tell us, 

"I travel fast enough sometimes, but my brother 
travels even faster. Eun quicker, my boy, or you will 
never catch the train. This is the sharpest-set razor I 
have ever used. He snores most heavily ; more heavily 
than the giant in ' Jack the Giant Killer,' and he snored 
heavily enough. You know how sweetly she sings; 
well, she sang more sweetly than ever. This poem is 
the most carefully vmtten of all. He will arrive earlier 
than I, for his horses are better shod. My best-loved 
friend has left me. Now-a-days no one knows when 
his turn will come; it may come now, it may come 
later; but it will come most surely. You are always 
abroad, my friend. I have been told to-day that 
there have been many robberies hereabouts of late, the 
burglars seeming bent on taking all the houses in turn. 
You come here more seldom than ever. It was kindlier 
done than I expected ; indeed, som^ of them behaved 
most charmingly." 

2. What you first notice is that, just as in the 
case of adjectives, we can show, either by a change 
in form or by the help of the words more and most, 
that a comparison is made between the action in 
one case and the action in another, or between 
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the action in one case and the action in several 
others ; or between the quality in one case and 
the quality in another, or between the quality in 
one case and the quality in several others ; and 
that what the adverb expresses about the action 
or quality exists in a greater degree in one case 
than in another, or in the greatest degree in one 
case of all others, or simply in a very great degree. 
In fact, you notice that adverbs have three degrees 
of comparison — 'positive, comparative, superlative. 
So, in the first sentence, ^^fast-er'^ expresses 
that the rate of the action is greater in the case 
of ''my brother than of me/* Or, later on, 
" sharpest " expresses that '' this razor " possesses 
most of the quality of being *^ seV of all "that 
I have used." Then, agaiu, you see that the 
" more " before " heavily " helps us to express 
just what the "er " of "fast-er "does; and once 
more, that, in the last sentence, **most charm- 
ingly " means " very charmingly" — that the man- 
ner of " the behaviour was in a very high degree 
charming." 

3. Most adverbs are compared by the help of 
more and most, but a few are compared just as if 
they were adjectives, by adding -er for the com- 
parative and -est for the superlative, and making 
such other changes in the words as we pointed 
out in the chapter on adjectives. 

4. A few so-called iiTegular comparisons of 
adverbs are also in use — which, I need scarcely 

a 
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tell you, are the last survivors of old forms once 
regular enough. The following are those in con- 
stant use : — 



Positive, 


ComparcUive, 


Bv/perlatioe, 


well 


better 


best 


ill 


worse 


worst 


much 


more 


most 


forth 


further 


furthest 


far 


farther 


farthest 


late 


later 


latest, and last 


(rathe) 


rather 


(rathest). 



5. You have yet two other things to notice 
about adverbs. First, that a large number of 
them, such as for^ because^ when, where, therefore, 
etc., act as conjunctions even more than adverbs. 
Indeed, these words are better looked upon as con- 
junctions which introduce adverb -8entence9, — join 
adverb-sentences on to the principal sentence,— 
rather than simply as adverbs. The second thing 
to notice is, that adverbs are formed from other 
parts of speech — that is from words which belong 
usually to other parts of speech, such as adjec- 
tives, or nouns, or pronouns. You can see this 
at once in such adverbs as sweetly (adj. sweet), 
heavily (adj. heavy), always (adj. all, noun way), 
abroad (prep, a, adj. broad) j to-day (prep, to, noun 
day), and so on. Indeed, when you are older and 
are able to examine adverbs of all sorts and kinds 
more thoroughly, you will find that nearly all 
adverbs ar^ formed from other parts of speech. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SYNTAX. 

1. Wb shall not require you to commence this 
chapter with an exercise^ because every exercise 
you have already done has called your attention 
to the points which we have now to consider. 
What we wish to do is to collect the facts which 
we have already noticed about the making up 
of sentences. When these facts are arranged 
properly and formed into rules we shall have got 
what is commonly called Syntax, 

2. The object of a sentence is to convey some 
meaning from one person to another. Now, I 
suppose you mnst have noticed that the choosing 
of the words for a sentence is not the only thing 
we have to do. We have to decide what form 
of each word is the right one to express our 
meaning ; what order is the best to place the 
words in ; and also how we are to group certain 
words together and keep certain other words 
apart by means of pauses when speaking, and of 
marks when writing. 

We have just been considering so carefully 
what the different /or ms of words tell us, that all 
we have to do in this part of our syntax is to 
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state the facts over again, and to add one or two 
remarks on them. 

The Noun. 

3. You will remember that a noun has a form 
for the singular, a form for the plural number, 
and a form which denotes possession. You must 
keep these differences clearly in mind, and not 
nse one form when you vfiean another. Above 
all, remember that the possessive form enables 
you to use a noun as a word which points out a 
thing, that is as an adjective — and that this is 
the only use we make of the possessive form. 

The Pronoun. 

4. You must bear in mind that Personal, Rela- 
tive, and Interrogative Pronouns have different 
forms according as they tell us the subject or the 
object of the verb. When the pronoun represents 
what does the action, we must use its subject-form, 
and when it represents what the person who acts 
does the action to, we must use its object-form. 

The antecedent noun, which explains the mean- 
ing of the pronoun, will tell you whether the 
pronoun is of the first, second, or third person ; 
and also whether, in the case of the Relative, it 
is singular or plural. Of course the pronoun's 
own sentence will show you whether you are to 
use the subject-form or object-form. 

You will also remember, that when speaking of 
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a male we use the pronoun he; when of a female, 
she ; when of a thing without life, it. The ante- 
cedent noun will always show you which sort of 
thing we are speaking about, and will therefore 
guide you in the choice of the pronoun. 

Lastly, remember that the object-form of a 
pronoun is always used when a preposition joins 
it on to other words in the sentence — or, as we 
^7> governs it ; and also that the object-form is 
required for pronouns governed by the adjectives 
like, unlike, nigh, near, and next. 

The Verb. 

• 

5. I need scarcely, I hope, go through all the 
verb-forms and verb-phrases again, to tell you 
their meanings and uses. I will take for 
granted that you know these, and confine what 
I have got to say to the person and nnmher of 
verbs. 

You will remember that the old second person 
singular (ending in -eat ^st) is now never used ex- 
cept in poetry, prayers, or very solemn writing ; 
and that the only difference in form, therefore, 
as far as regards person or number, occurs in the 
third person singular of the present tense, in 
which -es or -s is added to the simple form. 
Of course we do not include the verb ^' he " in 
this; but we do include the auxiliary "has,** 
which, you remember, is the 3rd pers. sing. 
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pres. of " haveP Except, then, for the 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. Indie, you would not be able to 
notice in ordinary modem English a fact which 
is of very great importance in languages which 
have difEerent forms for every person of both 
numbers; this fact is, that *^ a verb agrees with 
its subject in person and number,'^ 

When the person speaking and the person 
spoken to are represented as doing something, 
suflfering something, or being something, the 
pronoun naturally used is " we *'— or the first 
person plural. .When the person speaking and 
the person spoken of are represented as doing 
something, or suffering something, or being 
something, the pronoun used is again *' we '^ — the 
first person plural. When the person spoken to 
and the person spoken of are represented as doing 
something, suffering something, or being some- 
thing, the pronoun used is ^^you" — the second 
person plural. Therefore, since the person and 
number of a verb depends on the person and 
number of its subject, in the first two cases we' 
must have the verb in the first person plural, 
and in the third the verb must be in the second 
person plural. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that, when 
there are two or more subjects to a verb, the 
verb must be in the plural. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the nouns which act as subjects refer to one 
and the same person or thing, and the sense is 
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therefore singular ; or again they go together to 
form one idea. In both these caseSj then, the verb 
mast be in the singular ; as in the following : — 

"The spectator and historian [ond 'j^effB(m\ of his 
actions "hoA praised him highly." 

" The block and tackle IpiM i)dng\ was now made nse 
of." 

" Bread and batter /orma my usual breakfast" 

Again, some nouns, though singular in form, 
may have a plural meaning. Such nouns are called 
Collective Nouns, or Nouns of Multitude. " Crowd," 
"jtiry,^^ and " assembly,'* are nouns of multitude. 
If we speak of a '' crowd " as one single body or 
mass of people, the sense is singular. But if we 
use it simply as a name for a large number of 
people, the sense is plural. In the first case, then, 
when " crowd '' occurs as the subject of a verb, 
the verb must be in the singular. In the second 
case the verb must be in the plural. Thus, for 
instance, we say, '' In one dense mass the crowd 
is rushing down the street,'' and ^' the crowd are 
destroying the trees in the park.'' In the first 
case the sense is clearly singular; in the second, 
clearly plural. The sense is the only thing to 
guide you when using nouns of multitude. In- 
deed, the sense is always the only safe guide ; as 
the following example will show you :— 

" ' The Pleasures of Memory ' [one hook] was published 
in 1792." 
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When only one of a series of singular subjects 
of the same person is meant to be represented as 
doing something, suflfering something, or being 
something, the verb must be in the singular. If, 
however, they are of different numbers and per- 
sons the verb is generally made to agree with the 
last only ; as in : — 

" John, or Henry, or Robert, is sure to come." 

" You, or your friends, or I, am to be summoned to- 
morrow." 

Notice, however, that it is usmcH to place the 
plural noun, if there be one, last of the series, 
and to say, — 

" You, or I, or your friends, aire to be summoned to- 
morrow." 

We very often begin a sentence with an in- 
definite subject, " it ^^ or '^ there,^^ and place the 
true subject after the verb ^^he,^^ When we 
begin with " it,'' the verb is always in the third 
person singular ; when with ^^ there'' the verb is 
in the third person singular or plural, according 
as the true subject is singular or plural ; as in 
the following examples : — 

" It i« I ; be not afraid." 

" It was the English, Kaspar cried, 
That put the French to flight." 

" There is at least one fool present in every crowd." 
** There are many reasons for this." 
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Notice, lastly, that when a verb takes two 
objects in the active voice, it retains one in the 
passive, the other being made into the subject ; 
as in : — 

" They refased him Christian huriaV 
" Christian burial was refased him,^* 
" I gave him a hooh" 
" A book was given him,** 

The Order op Words in a Sentence. 

6, Consider the sentence, " I have been too 
kind/' It has five words, which we might ar- 
range in a hundred and twenty different orders. 
Let us try one or two. 

(1) I have been too kind. 

(2) Have I been too kind ? 

(3) Too kind I have been. 

(4) I have been kind, too. 

(5) I too have been kind. 

(6) Been I too have kind. 

You notice that the first five ways all make 
pense, and that the sense changes as we change 
the order of the words: (1) is a simple state- 
ment; (2) makes the sentence a question; (3) 
makes the word '^ land '* more important than it 
was before ; (4) changes the meaning of " too '* 
from "overmuch'' to "as well;" (5) gives 
'Hoo*' the meaning of "also," and connects it 
with "I" instead of with "femrf." But (G) 
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makes no sense at all. You will find only a very 
few other ways of arranging the words (besides 
the five given) so as to keep some sort of sense 
in them. Over a hundred of the hundred and 
twenty ways will be like (6) — that is, without 
any meaning whatever. 

Now what does this teach you ? Clearly this ; 
that to make any sense at all of the words in a 
sentence we must arrange them in one of a very 
small number of ways — that in fact we have very 
little choice at all as to the order in which we 
may arrange our words ; next, that to express in 
writing one clear meaning, the right importance 
being given to each word, there is only one order 
for the words to come in ; and lastly, that changes 
in the order of the words not only change the 
meaning of the whole sentence, but also the 
meanings of particular words, and so change the 
part of speech of these words. So, for instance, 
in (1), (2), and (3) " too ^^ is an adverb ^ but in (4) 
and (5) it is a conjunction. 

It is clear, then, that when we are considering 
the construction of a sentence, or its Syntax , we 
should make a great mistake if we forgot to 
consider the order of words. 

7. You will notice that there are three general 
rules which every one follows when constructing 
sentences. These are : — 

i. What is thought of first should be men- 
tioned first. 
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li. Words which refer particularly to other 
words^ should be placed close to those others; or, 
words for what is thought of together, should be 
placed together. 

iii. When a word is moved out of its usual 
position, the reason for this is, that we wish to 
make that word important in the sentence. 

In languages which have a great many in- 
flexions, these inflexions show how one word 
refers to another. But English, as you have 
seen, has very few inflexions left, and so it has to 
do by means of changes in the positions of words 
what other languages do chiefly by means of 
changes in the forms of words. 

8. Verb and Subject, The subject generally 
comes next to the verb, and most often comes 
before it. 

Emphatic words or phrases, or even sentences 
describing the subject or the verb, are sometimes 
placed between them ; as in : — 

" Henry slowly and silently turned away." 

" William, kind and gentle thoUgh he was, was stirred 
at this." 

" Then rose in hitter anguish the ory of the women." 

The following are the most common instances 
of the subject following the verb : 

(a) When a question is asked ; as, " Have you 
finished f *' 

{b) In a sentence which expresses a condition. 
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when no conjunction is used ; as, '^ Had I been 
there, this never would have happened/' 

(c) In an exclamation, or when a wish is 
expressed ; as, '^ May heaven help you 1 " 

(rf) When ^'neither" or ^^nor/^ signifying 
"and not,'' precedes the verb; as, ''This was 
the place, he said ; nor was he far wrong." 

(e) In introducing the parts of a dialogue ; 
as, " ' Come here,' said John." 

In a verb-phrase the order is, first the simple 
auxiliary, then the auxiliary participles (if any), 
and lastly the participle of the verb itself. 

When an adjective or noun forms a predicate 
with the verb of state, the adjective or noun 
follows the verb; as, "I am happy" ''These 
men seem friends" 

9. Verb and Object. The object follows its 
verb, except when the object is a relative or 
interrogative pronoun ; as, " This is the person 
whom 1 summoned," " What do you want?" 

10. The Adjective and Noun. The adjective 
immediately precedes its noun. When the ad- 
jective is described or marked out by an adver- 
bial phrase, it follows its noun ; as, " He was a 
man disinterested in the highest degree." 

The best rule to remember is, to keep the 
words which describe a noun as near as possible 
to it. When there are many adjective phrases, 
and they are long, to avoid confusion, some should 
be put before the noun and some after it; as. 
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*^ Bom to inherit the most illustrious tnonarchy 
in the world, and early united to the object of 
her choice, the amiable Princess, happy in Iverself 
and joyful in her future prospects, little antici- 
pated the fate that was so soon to overtake her/' 

When several adjectives describe a noun, that 
which more particularly describes it should come 
closer to the noun than the more general adjec- 
tive ; as, '' He found a large, green, t<;a^er-snake/' 

When one adjective denotes as it were the 
consequence of another, it should follow that 
other ; as, '^ I met a hig, cruel man/' Here 
"cruel** comes before our minds almost as the 
consequence of his being " big J* 

11. Tlie Adverb and the Words it describes. 
The usual place for the adverb is immediately 
before the adjective or adverb it describes, and 
immediately after an intransitive verb. When 
the verb is transitive, — that is, has an object,— 
the adverb usually follows the object. Lastly, in 
a verb-phrase the adverb is placed immediately 
after the auxiliaries. The following are examples 
of these facts : '' He was a truly great man/' 
'' She is vei'y deeply grieved." " Henry runs 
well/* " He will have been richly rewarded for 
his trouble." 

People in general are very careless in their use 
of the adverb ''only.'* Almost any page of a 
daily newspaper will show you this. The one 
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strict rule is, that '^ (ml]j " should he placed im- 
mediately hefore the word which it describes. 
When " only '* is placed at the end of a sentence, 
it generally refers to the whole sentence, and 
conveys the idea that we do not think very 
highly of what the sentence tells us ; as in, '^ He 
wished they might succeed only ^^ — that is, he 
gave them good wishes and nothing more. 

12. The Pronoun and its Antecedent, Per- 
sonal and relative pronouns refer for their mean- 
ing to something already named, called their 
antecedent. When only one thing has been named, 
we can have little doubt about the antecedent* 
But when several things have been named, we 
must of course be careful to show which is the 
antecedent. With personal pronouns the only 
safe rule is, that the antecedent is the most 
prominent thing of those just named. We have 
therefore to be careful that there is only one 
prominent thing. With relative pronouns this 
rule of prominence is sometimes used; but 
generally we place the antecedent immediately 
hefore the relative, so as to avoid mistake. The 
following are good examples of these points :— 

" At this moment the colonel came up, and took the 
place of the wounded general. He gave orders to halt." 
** He " refers to " colonel" - 

"The sentmels at once took aim at the approaching 
enemy, and fired. They then retreated to give the 
alarm." " They " refers to " sentineW 
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" They sang of David, the father of SolomoD, toAo slew 
Goliath, and who was the friend of Jonathan." 

It is certainly clear here^ that ^^ wlxo '^ in each 
case refers to '^ David ^^; but it would be still 
clearer to write, " They sang of David, who was 
the father of Solomon, and who slew,*' etc., or, 
'^They sang of the father of Solomon, David, 
who slew, etc. 

13. The Preposition. Prepositions are placed 
before the nouns or pronouns which they link 
on to other words. When, however, they link 
on nouns or pronouns to verbs, prepositions are 
sometimes placed at a distance from the words 
they govern, especially if the governed word be 
a relative pronoun ; but then no other pronoun 
or noun must come in between, which could be 
taken for the object of the preposition. The 
following are examples of this : — " This is the 
sight which I have longed for all my life,*' 
" This hatchet he slew her with.*' 

These are the chief facts which you will notice, 
or have noticed, concerning the way in which 
well-educated people arrange their words when 
speaking or writing. You will notice especially 
that a word is not moved out of its usual position 
except to make it emphatic, and that the two 
most emphatic place|i in a sentence are the 
beginning and the end. 

14. But in speaking we have another way of 
making a word emphatic, besides moving it out 
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of its place. We make it the most prominent 
word in the sentence by pronouncing it more 
distinctly than the other words. In writing we 
express this by spelling it with differently shaped 
letters, or by placing a line under it. The letters 
commonly used for this purpose are called italics. 
They are those which I use for the emphatic 
words in the foUowing example. 

(a) **Did you drive a pig to market?" No; I only 
pretended to do so. 

(b) " Did you drive a pig to market? *' No ; my brother 
did. 

(c) " Did you dt-ive a pig to market ? " Yes ; for I 
could not carry him. 

((£) **Did you drive a pig to market?" No; two 
pigs. 

(e) " Did you drive a pig to \narkefc ? " "^o ; it was a 
calf. 

(/) " Did you drive a pig to market ? " No ; from 
market. " 

(g) " Did you drive a pig to market ? " No ; to my 
brother's field. 



The Use of Stops. 

15. You have seen how important it is to 
arrange our words carefully if we wish our mean- 
ing to be clear. But sonjetimes the words may 
be quite properly arranged, and yet there may be 
nothing to guide us in deciding whether a word 
refers to the one before it or the one after it ; or 
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whether certain words are to be taken as form- 
ing a phrase or sentence by themselves apart 
fix>m the rest. In speaking, we show this by 
making a panse between the words which we do 
not wish oar hearers to suppose refer to one 
another; or we make a panse before and after a 
gronp of words which we wish them to take as 
forming one phrase or one sentence by themselves. 
In writings we do tiiis by placing marks between 
the words we wish to separate^ and before and 
after the words we wish to gronp together. These 
marks we call stopn* Jnst notice how many stops 
I have nsed on this page alone. If I had left 
them all ont^ you woold have found it rather 
difficult to understand me. Let us consider the 
following words : — 



" Bobert rode on his brother's horse being lame he 
did not reach home till midnight." 

We may divide them in at least three ways, 
the sense being different in each case : — 

(1) "Bobert rode on. Hia brother's horse being 
lame, he did not reach home till midnight." 

(2) ''Bobert rode on his brother's horse, being lama, 
He did not reach home till midnight." 

(3) ** Bobert rode on« his brother's horse being lame. 
He did not reach home till midnight." 

In (1), ''Robert rode on'' is made one state- 
ment apart from the rest; and ''his brother's 
horse being lame " is made the reason why " he 

H 
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did not reach home till midnight." In (2), 
'^ Robert rode on his brother^s horse, being lame/' 
is made one statement ; his " being lame '' being 
made the reason why " Robert rode on his 
brother's horse ; '* while, that " he did not reach 
home till midnight,'' is made quite a separate 
statement. In (3), we have the two statements 
divided as before ; but now, '^ his brother's horse 
being lame " is made the reason why '' Robert 
rode on." 

You notice how the stops decide the relations 
of words to one another, and of phrases and 
sentences to one another, and that a change of 
stops therefore changes these relations. But the 
part of speech of a word, a phrase, or a sentence 
depends upon what each of them tells us. A 
change of stops may therefore cause a change in 
the part of speech, and must cause a change as to 
what a word, a phrase, or a sentence refers to or 
describes. So in (I), *^ being lame" refers to 
"horse," while in (2) it refers to " Robert," and 
BO on. 

The stops we used above, you see, are ( . ) 
and ( , ) which we call a full-stop and a comma 
respectively. They are more frequently used 
than all the other stops put together. Indeed 
many writers now-a-days hardly ever use any 
others. There are, however, three other stops 
the use of which you should know; these are 
(;) (:) and ( — ), which are called the semi^ 
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colon, the colon, and the dash. The second is 
very rarely used by any one, its place being sup- 
plied by ^efulUstop ( . ). 

16. Th.^ fidl'Stop generally means that we have 
come to the end of our statement ; so that if any 
other statement follows it must be taken as a 
new and independent one. 

The comma generally marks the separation of 
a word from the word to which it refers, or which 
it describes. You will notice this in our sen- 
tences above. It will also be quite plain to 
you that the word or phrase which separates a 
word from what it refers to should have a comma 
before as well as after it, unless, of course, the 
word or phrase in question describes that word. 
You will see this quite clearly in the following 
examples : — 

** The jury, having retired for half-an-hour, brought in 
a verdict for the defendant." 

"A king depending on the support of his subjects, 
cannot rashly go to war." 

In the first, the phrase, " having retired for 
half-an-hour '' comes in between ''jury^' and 
'' brought,** and tells us the time of the hiring^ 
ing. In the second, though '' king ** is separated 
from " cannot *' by the phrase '* depending on 
the support of his subjects,'* this phrase refers to 
''king,** telling us what hind of king "cannot 
go rashly to war.^ 



>i 
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The object of commas being to denote that the 
words cut off by them are to be considered to- 
gether, you can easily see that, when the subject 
of a sentence is made very long by reason of its 
phrases, it will be well, in order to avoid doubt, 
to place a comma after it, — especially if it con- 
tains some noun which might be taken for the 
subject ; as in, — 

" The circumstance of his being unprepared to adopt 
an immediate and decisive action, was represented to 
the Government." 

Of course, if a word, or phrase, or sentence which 
refers to or describes something else, be placed 
much out of its usual position, we shall only be 
following our general rule if we mark it off from 
the rest of the statement by commas. This will 
most frequently be the case with adverbial phrases 
and sentences, whsn they come at the heginning of 
a statement ; as in, " In truth, I cannot tell/' " If 
this be so indeed, then we are lost/' 

A series of words all referring in exactly the 
same way to some other word, whether single or 
in pairs, is divided up by commas ; as in, *'^A good, 
wise, gentle, and forgiving king has left us/' 
*' He was kind and firm, gentle and strong, simple 
and wise/' When, as in the following, *' Ruin, 
disgrace, death, await me there,'* the words in 
question are subjects to one verb, and the con- 
junction is omitted before the last, then it too is 
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followed by a comma ; but this construction is 
only used when great emphasis is required. 
• Of course a word or phrase of mere explanation, 
an interjection, or the name of the person spoken 
to, will all by our rule be divided from the rest 
of the sentence by commas. 

The Semi-colon and Colon, When a statement 
is long, and contains more sentences than one, 
placed together to throw light on one another, 
yet really independent of one another, we shall 
find that we want a stop more marked than the 
comma, and yet not so marked as the fulUstop. 
The stop employed in such a case is the sevii^ 
colon (;), or, as one slightly more marked, the 
colon (:). As I have said above, however, the 
fidUstop now almost always takes the place of 
the colon. The following are good examples of 
the use of these stops : — 

"Sloth makes all things difficult, but Industry all 
things easy ; and ho that riseth late must trot all day, 
and shall scaroe overtake his business at night ; while 
Ijaziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes 
him." 

" If this life is unhappy, it is a burden to ns which it 
is difficult to bear ; if it is in every respect happy, it is 
dreadful to be deprived of it : so that, in either case, the 
result is the same ; for we must exist in anxiety and 
apprehension." 

The Dash, The dash (-^) is used to mark 
that the construction of a sentence is suddenly 
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broken, or, in a long clause, to mark a return to 
the main thread of the statement, or to gather 
together in one all that precedes. It is the most 
emphatic stop of any, as you will see in the fol- 
lowing examples : — 

"Oh that yon had only— but why cry over spilt 
milk?" 

*' The flaws and flecks in his character — ^for even the 
best of ns have flaws and flecks — I do not care to dis- 
cuss." 

" He wept and moaned ; he looked dolorous, and 
shunned his friends ; he put up the shutters, and dressed 
himself in black — this was what he called 'showing 
due respect.' " 

17. There are certain other marks, besides 
those just considered, which are of help when we 
express ourselves in writing, but which explain 
themselves at once. They are, — 

Inverted Oommas {" ''), which tell us that the 
words between them are borrowed from some- 
where else. 

The Note of Interrogation ( f ), which marks a 
question. 

The Note of Exclamation ( I ), which marks 
surprise, sorrow, or excitement. 

The Parenthesis ( ), which is used to mark off 
something entirely from the rest of the statement 
in which it occurs. It is only very rarely used 
now-a-days to mark eff words, the dash taking its 
place generally in such cases. 
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] 8. Your teacher will now set you exercises of 
three kinds. Firsty he will give you sentences 
to correct in which the wrong forms of words 
have been used; secoiidly, sentences to correct 
in which the wrong order of words has been 
used; and thirdly, your teacher will write for 
you on^ the black-board sentences without any 
atops^ and require you to put in the right ones. 
He will also dictate to you several fairly long 
sentences^ making the right pauses^ but not 
mentioning the stops, and require you to stop 
them properly. In every case you must state 
clearly the reason for what you do. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PAESING. 

1. To '^ parse ^^ a sentence is to state con- 
cerning its words the following points: — their 
kind, their form, and their relation to other 
words. Yon have nothing new to learn in this, 
but have simply to state, clearly and shortly, all 
that you have just learnt about words, — their 
kinds, their forms, and their relations to one 
another. 

I shall give you first a sketch of what you 
ought to say about each part of speech, and then 
write out in full one example for you to follow. 

I. 'Noun.— 1. Kind ; 2. Number; 3. Possessive 
Form, or Subject, or Object; 4. Syntax. 

II. Pronoun. — 1. Kind; 2. Person; 3. Number; 
4. Syntax ; 5. Subject or Object Form ; 6. Syn- 
tax, 

IIL Adjective. — 1. Kind ; 2. Degree oj 
Comparison; 3. Duty. 

IV. Verb.— 1. Kind; 2. Weak or Strong; 3. 
Voice ; 4. Mood ; 5. Tense ; 6. Person ; 7. Num- 
ber ; 8. Syntax ; 9. Principal Parts (Present 
Tense, Past Tense, Passive Participle) . 
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V. Adverb. — 1. Kind; 2. Degree of Oomparu 
son; 3. Duty. 

VI. Preposition. — 1. Duty. 

VII. Conjunction. 1. Duty, 

Example.—" Having promised his aid, Henry retamed 
home. The morniag's work, which generally he en- 
joyed, to-day had tired him. His mother was waiting 
for him on her aocustomed garden seat — she whom he 
80 loved, whose voice was not like any one else*s, who 
seemed an angel in the hoase." 



Having promised 



hia 
aid 

Henry 
returned 



home 
The 

morning's 

work 



Parbioiple Past, from verb of action, 
"promise," weak, active, denoting 
when "Henry returned home." 
Promise, promised, promised, 

Adjeotivei demons., pointing out 
" aid." 

Noun, abstract, sing., object of parti- 
ciple, " having promised." 

Noun, proper, sing., subject of verb, 
" returned." 

Verb, of action^ weak, active, indie, 
past, imperf., 8rd pers., sing., agree- 
ing with its subject, " Henry." Be- 
turn, returned, returned. 

Adverb, place, describing "returned." 

Adjective, demons., pointing out 
" work." 

Noun, common, sing., possessive 
form, pointing out ** work." 

N^oun, abstract, sing., subject of verb 
" had tired." 
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which 



generally 
be 



enjoyed 



to-day 
had tired 



him 

His 

mother 
was waiting 



for 
him 



on 



Prononn, relative, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, " work "; 
object of verb " enjoyed." 

Adverb, time, describing *' enjoyed.'* 

Pronoun, personal, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, " Henry"; 
subject of verb ** enjoyed." 

Verb, of action, weak, active, indie, 
past, imperf., 3rd pers., sing., agree- 
ing with its subject, " he." Enjoy, 
enjoyed, enjoyed. 

Adverb, time, describing "had 
tired." 

Verb, of ctdion, weak, active, indie, 
past, perf. (vrith reference to time 
past), 3rd pers., sing., agreeing 
with its subject, "work." Tire, 
tired, tired. 

Pronoun, personal, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, "Henry"; 
object of verb " had tired." 

Adjective, demons., pointing out 
" mother." 

Noun, common, sing., subject of verb 
" was waiting." 

Verb, of action, weak, active, indie, 
past, imperf., 3rd pers., siug., agree- 
ing with its subject, "mother." 
Wait, waited, waited. 

Preposition, joining " him " to " was 
waiting." 

Pronoun, personal, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent " Henry "; 
object of preposition, ** for." 

Preposition, joining " seat ' 
" mother." 
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her 
aocastoined 



garden 

seat 

she 



whom 



he 



80 
loved 



whose 



TOioe 



>9 



AdjectiTe, demons., pointing out 

-seat- 
Participle past, from verb of aetiofh 
** accostom," weak, passive, describ- 
ing " seat." Aceuitomt a>eeustomedt 
accustomed. 
Adjective, of quality, describing 

" seat." 
Noun, common, sing., object of pre- 
position " on." 
PronouD, personal, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent "mother 
subject to verb ''was waiting 
(wnderBiood^. 
Pronoun, relative, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, " she 
object of verb loved." 
Pronoun, personal, 3rd pers., sing, 
agreeing with antecedent, ^ Henry 
subject of verb ^' loved." 
Adverb of degree, describing *^ loved. 
Verb, of adion, weak, active, indie, 
past, impert, 3rd pers., sing., agree- 
ing with its subject, ''he." Love, 
loved, loved. 
Pronoun, relative, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, " she " ; 
possessive form, pointing ont 
"voice." 
Noun, common, sing., subject of verb 



»f 



•9 

9 



99 



t9 



Verb, of Hate, irregular, indie past, 
imperf., 3rd pers. sing., agreeing 
with its subject, " voice." Am, was, 

been, he. 
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nob 
like 
any one else's 



who 



seemed 



an 

angel 

in 

the 

house 






Adverb, negative, describing "was 
like." 

Adjective, of quality, positive, com- 
pleting verb " was." 

Pronoun, indefinite, 3rd pers., sing., 
referring to a single person; pos- 
sessive form, pointing out *' voice " 
(understood). 

Pronoun, relative, 3rd pers., sing., 
agreeing with antecedent, ** she " ; 
subject of verb ** seemed." 

Verb, of state^ weak, indie, past, im- 
perf., 3rd pers., sing., agreeing with 
its subject, " who." Seem^ seemed^ 
seemed. 

Adjective, of number, pointing out 
** angel." 

Noun, common, sing., completing the 
verb " seemed." 

Preposition, joining ** house " to 
« angel." 

Adjective, demons., pointing out 
" house." 

tToun, common, sing., object of pre- 
position " in." 
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Taey have been too long given up. to the cloudy speculation and rhetori- 
cal mysticism of unscientific theorists, who either lead them to false 
conclusions, or make them despair of arriving at an;jr conclusions at all. 
Such victims of error or bewilderment will be surprised at the ease with 
which the keen common sense of Professor Whitney clears the jungle 
of mystification, and by giving an open view of the ground of discussion 
at once indicates the way by which to reach the truth."— Eafamtner. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Crown Svo, doth. Price 3«. 6d, 

In preparing this work, the author's intention has 
been to make it falfil striotly the promise of its title. 
He has endeavoured to put before the learner those 
matters which are of most essential consequence to him, 
those which will best serve him as preparation for far- 
ther and deeper knowledge of his own language, for the 
study of other languages, and for that of language in 
general. 

" There are few who will not get some new and dearer ideas 
from his book on a sulijeot of great and, as it will seem, of in- 
oreasing interest." — Spectator. 

*' Professor Whitney's treatment of the essentials of English 
grammar is always fresh and often quite new. He begins with 
the sentence and its division into subject and predicate before 
taking np the * parts of si>eeoh.' This, though not new, is still the 
true method of procedure, and simplifies the further consideration 
of case. Derivation is dealt with among the details pertaining to 
the dasnfioation and inflection of the noun, adjective, verb, etc. 
We quite agree with Dr. Whitney in his treating the gender of 
English nouns as a * matter of derivation.' " — Academy, 

" What gives it distinction is the fact that the Professor discards 
much of the detail into which his rivals fall in favour of presenting 
what he calls the ' essentials ' of grammar in a more prominent 
and attractive way than is usually done. To have done this, is to 
have deserved well of the British public, and we shall be glad if 
the Professor's method efifects a revolution in the ordinary English 
grammar of the present day. It is one of the very few, constructed 
on genuinely philosophical principles, and, as such, cannot be too 
highly praised."— GlcMS'ow News, 
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